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Caps that seal in flavor...........And plastics, tough yet light 


ALL ARE MADE BY CONTINENTAL 


The can shown above that keeps your 
fruit juices pure and tasty is only one 
of the many quality products made by 
Continental. 

Now that we’re again turning out 
peacetime products, you'll be seeing 
the Triple-C not only on metal con- 
tainers but on more and more other 
things—from metal pails to pint-size 
ice cream containers; from  waste- 
baskets to plastic radio knobs. 

Speaking of radio, tune in next Satur- 
day (and every Saturday) to our pro- 
gram, “‘Report to the Nation’’—a half- 
hour of dramatic news stories, famous 
personalities and entertainment. 


* %*& SALVAGE EVERY TINCAN * x 


CAN COMPANY 


Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co, 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fibre Drums - Paper Containers - Paper Cups 
Plastic Products + Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts - Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio - Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. + Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J. — Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Canada + Continental Can Corporation, 
Havana, Cuba. 








KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL — FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 
Tune in “REPORT TO THE NATION,” every week cver GBS coast-to-coast network. 
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KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





A MILLION MILES YOUNG 


Any number of GMC coaches powered with 
General Motors Diesel engines have passed the 
million-mile mark. And they’re still going 
strong. Still pulling upgrades smoother—still 
faster on the get-away—still turning in up- 
wards of 50% more miles per gallon of low- 
cost fuel. 
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One reason is the GM “71’ 
engine that packs big, tough horsepower into 


2-cycle Diesel 


small space and light weight. 


Coaches are just one example. These sturdy 
power plants hand out performance like this 
everywhere they’re used—in tractors, boats, 
trucks, cranes—driving oil-well machinery, 
lumber saws and cotton gins. 


All through the war GM Diesels have been 
working side by side with our fighting men, 
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DIESEL 
POWER 














powering landing craft, tanks, tractor bull- 
dozers and all kinds of hard-working machinery. 


And as these boys come home, these engines 
will still stand ready to work side by side with 
them—ready to provide rugged, long-life, low- 
cost, easily maintained power in the countless 
applications of America’s expanding industry. 


‘* * * * * 


FEATURES OF THE GM “71” DIESEL 


® Low size and weight per horsepower 

® Quick starting under all conditions 

® 2-cycle, smoother operation 

® Easy accessibility of wearing parts 

® Unit injectors—no high-pressure piping 

© Maximum parts interchangeability regardless 
of number of cylinders 

® Unifiow scavenging—clean burning 

® Smooth performance at high altitudes 


Mourne oma. te e200 me, ** DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, cetrir: 


ENGINES . . 150 t0 2000"H. P. .. CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland 11, Of 
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Food. Developments in civilian food sup- 
ply: 

Meat. The Government ordered slaugh- 
terers to reserve a portion of their lower- 
grade meat output for export. The result 
is that civilians are to find somewhat less 
point-free meat at their butcher shops in 
the weeks ahead. Nevertheless, the Agri- 
culture Department said, over-all civilian 
meat supplies will reach the levels prom- 
ised for the last quarter of the year—about 
148 pounds per person on an annual basis, 
as compared with 150 pounds in 1944, a 
prewar average of 125 pounds, and a 
record low of 115 pounds last summer. 

Butter. The Army declared 80,000,000 
pounds of butter surplus and turned it 
over to the Agriculture Department for 
disposal. Predictions were that this would 
increase civilian supplies greatly in the 
next few months, normally a season of 
low butter production. 

Army procurement. The Army tempo- 
rarily discontinued its purchases of chick- 
en and turkey, together with a number of 
processed meats, indicating an increase in 
civilian supplies. Poultry procurement, the 
‘Army said, may not be resumed until 1946. 


Business machines. Specific ceiling 
prices and rental rates on all used busi- 
ness machines, fixed at the levels prevail- 
ing in March, 1942, were ordered into 
effect by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. 


Businessmen abroad. The State De-, 


partment said special arrangements are 
being made for housing American business- 
men in Paris on missions important to 
the re-establishment of international trade. 
The Army and the Embassy there jointly 
are operating the Hotel California for that 
purpose. Reservations may not be made in 
advance, but accommodations for a maxi- 
mum of three weeks will be assigned upon 
arrival in Paris. 

Army supply facilities are being mobil- 
ized, also, the Department said, to provide 


food, quarters and local transportation 
for American businessmen traveling in the 
Far East. Arrangements must be made 
after arrival. 


Tires. Special truck tires, designed for use 
in snow and mud, were removed from ra- 
tioning by the OPA, due to the fact that 
the Army is declaring large numbers of 
such tires surplus. 


Government housing. The Federal 
Housing Administration said that sale 
of temporary and permanent housing units 
built by the Government during the war 
would begin early in November. About 
654,000 units are to go on sale eventu- 
ally. Some 320 temporary units are ex- 
pected to be sold to contractors who would 
use the materials in new construction. 


Sports equipment. The War Produc- 
tion Board predicted a continued shortage 
in sports and athletic equipment for civil- 
ians. The end of the war meant a big in- 
crease, rather than a decrease, in Army 
buying, since soldiers freed from combat 
duty have more leisure to fill with athletic 
diversions. 


Prices. The wholesale price level rose 
slightly during the first week in October, 
the third successive week to show an in- 
crease. The rise was due principally to an 
increase in prices of farm and food prod- 
ucts, although nonagricultural products 
also rose narrowly. The wholesale price 
index stood at 105.2, against 104.9 three 
weeks earlier, and 103.9 a year previously. 


Savings. A downward turn in savings by 
individuals was reported for the months 
just preceding the end of the war. For the 
first half of 1945, the total of such savings 
was 16 per cent less than in the last half 
of 1944. From Jan. 1, 1940, to July 1, 1945, 
American individuals saved $194,700,000,- 
000, of which $140,900,000,000 was in 
liquid, spendable form. 
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HERE are many reasons for the 

farmer’s keen interest in flying. 
For one thing, he has a landing field 
right behind the barn. But, more im- 
portantly, a plane to him is a useful 
farming tool. With it he can inspect 
crops, livestock, fences . . . get ma- 
chine repairs in an emergency, fast .. . 
spot forest fires . . . control insects 
. . . check on soil erosion . . . hop to 
town. No flight of fancy this, farmers 
have actually been doing these things. 















It may come as a surprise that this Colossus, the American 
Farme., is the liveliest civilian-aviation prospect in sight. 
But consider: 





Item: Last August a group of farmer-owned planes, most 
of them piloted by their owners, flew to the first *‘Flying 
Farmer”’ Day held by Oklahoma A & M. Item: New survey 
shows that 60% of personal planes sold immediately after 
the war will go to residents of rural areas. Item: Check-up 
in Kansas reveals that 455 out of 10,000 farm families in- 
tend to buy a plane, as against only 196 out of 10,000 city 
families. 














Farmers’ interest in aviation proves one thing: They’re a 
progressive element in the national picture, open to new 
ideas, eager to put them to work—live prospects for all 
like-minded advertisers. 









The farmer’s very progressiveness is the main reason for his 
interest in Country Gentleman. In every issue he finds 
more information—more detailed, more authoritatively 
treated—than in any other farm magazine. It’s no wonder . 
the American Farmer gives first place to Country Gentle- 
man; its spirit matches his own. And wins for it a prefer- 
ence and loyalty unmatched among other magazines. 










What business can ignore 
the farmer’s strength? 
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HIS, we reasoned, is no time to offer 
folks a car that stops with artful face- 
lifting. 


It has been nearly four years since our last 
new Buick was built — it wouldn’t be shoot- 
ing square now to give you less than our 
honor-bright best. 


So we overhauled our whole factory to 
advantage it with the latest in war-devel- 
oped machines and processes. 








We scoured the country for the stoutes§ depenc 

metals anyone can buy today. uncom 
It’s in 

three-p 


; I frames 
production. [the lift 


We set ourselves precisions that in som 
cases exceed those of aircraft engin 


And we eagle-eyed every one of thigthat’s e 
Buick’s 12,000 parts to see if it could MThe ca 
bettered in any way, big or little. ceiving 


The result is that through every stunnifi Buicks. 
inch of this bright new honey runs soli In fact . 














WHAT OTHER CAR 
HAS SO MUCH THAT CLICKS 
FOR FORTY-SIX! 


POWER—from a Buick Fireball valve-in-head 
straight-eight engine that gets peak return from 
every drop of fuel. 

HIGH STYLE—of car-length Airfoil fenders with 
bolt-on rear wheel shields. 

OIL SAVINGS—from non-scuffing Accurite cylinder 
bores. 

FLASHING ACTION—of light, lively Fliteweight 
pistons. 


STEADINESS—from full-length torque-tube drive in 
a sealed chassis. 

GLIDING RIDE—from Panthergait all-coil springing 
with only a comfort job to do. 

COMFORT—of soft Foamtex cushions with luxury- 
type springs. 

SURE FOOTING—of Broadrim wheels; maximum 
tire mileage, no heel-over on curves, and better 
car control. 

CONTROL—through Permi-firm steering which elim- 
inates need for frequent adjustments. 

CONVENIENCE—of high-leverage StepOn parking 
brake that sets with a toe-touch and holds fast. 


PROTECTION—of buttressed front and rear bumpers, 
curved to shield fenders, built for new bumper 
jack. 

SMARTNESS—of genuine Body by Fisher with one- 
piece Turret Top, No Draft Ventilation, roomy 
interiors and three-person seats. 





When better 
automobiles are built 


BUICK 


dependable Buick character, honest and BUY 
uncompromised. Wi i| bul | ld th em ae 


J it’s in swift clean lines. In seats that are 
._§three-persons wide. In stout, time-defying 
frames and underpinning. Above all — in 

the lift and life of a Fireball straight-eight 
ig that’s even livelier than in 1942, 















iThe cars your Buick dealer is now re- 
ceiving are big. They’re beautiful. They’re 


In fact — the best Buicks yet! 











STORE EXECUTIVE? Looking for ways to attract 

customers and speed turnover? Then see what light- 
ing with new G-E lamps can do for your windows, store 
interior, show-cases and displays! New light sources de- 
veloped by G-E Lamp Research, such as G-E SLIMLINE 
and G-E CIRCLINE Fluorescent Lamps, help make pos- 
sible dramatic lighting with a pull that surpasses anything 
you—and your customers— have ever seen. 





PRODUCT DESIGNER? Looking for a way to give 

your new product a special buy-appeal? Quick visual 
indication is a convenience and a selling-point on hun- 
dreds of products—appliances such as ranges, radios, 
toasters and waffle irons; wiring devices such as cordsets, 
plugs and fuses; and industrial electrical equipment such 
as panelboards and voltage testers. G-E can show you the 
right lamp for these and hundreds of other uses. 


Research is always at work to make 


G-E LAMPS 


STAY BRIGHTER 
LONGER 


Which one are you ? 





Z FACTORY MANAGER? Having.a hard time pro- 
viding enough production to fill all your orders? 
Worrying about costs? A relatively small expenditure on 
lighting can produce a big return in faster production, 
better quality, less spoilage and fewer accidents. Eyes 
see faster, hands work faster when lighting is improved, 
And have you considered G-E Infrared Lamps to speed up 
drying processes...or G-E Germicidal Lamps for retarding 
the growth of molds and bacteria? 





EXPERIENCED G-E LAMP ENGINEERS 
ARE READY TO SERVE YOU! 


Whatever your lighting problem, General Electric 
Lamp Engineers will be glad to work with you and 
help you solve it. They’ll work with you, your 
architect, your engineers, your production men. 
Just call your nearby G-E Lamp Office. 

Or maybe your problem is nothing more than 
deciding what kind of lamps to buy for replace- 
ment. How can you be sure of the biggest value 
for your lighting dollar? General Electric Lamps 
are low in cost, and when you specify G-E you get 
lamps backed by more than 60 years of pioneering 
research ...research that today continues to bring 
you more and more value for your lighting dollar. 
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Dominant White House and Congress urge is to get back to "normalcy," to 
please everybody, to hope that everything will work out for the best. 

To try to make everybody happy in this postwar period..... 

Wage-rate increases are encouraged to assure people more money to spend. 

Taxes are cut down to make taxpayers feel better. 

Price rises are permitted, scattered at first, to ease the effect of wage 
increases, to assure that businessmen will not become discouraged. 

Controls are removed, or modified, at breakneck speed. 

Money supply is increased, as deficits stay large, to permit tax cuts. 

Bond buying by individuals is cut sharply, sales are increased sharply as 
the public rushes to get back to normal in buying habits. 

Inflation continues to be written all over the developing situation. Not 
runaway price inflation, not an inflation that will wipe out the value of money. 
Wild bidding up of prices is not expected. What's threatened instead is a spiral 
of wages and prices chasing one another up in some industries, once price con- 
trol cracks or is removed. There is a threat, too, of bidding up of real estate 
and security prices as vast money supplies tend to get to work. Things then tend 
to get out of balance, to lead to Government action aimed at correction, then to 
head into trouble as Government action has more effect than anticipated. 

Point is that the boom coming up can be shorter lived than it need be, that 
a setback of importance can come in 1948 or 1949. Most astute among the Govern- 
ment's appraisers do not like the looks of the present situation. 




















Shorter-range developments will please people at home, will tend to ease the 
political pressures that now are plaguing the White House and Congress. 

Wage increases up to about 15 per cent are likely to get U.S. blessing. 

Price increases of 5 to 10 per cent then will be scattered around to ease 
pressures that come with wage increases, will lessen the squeeze on business. 

Tax cuts will save $2,600,000,000 for individuals and $3,000,000,000 for 
corporations from 1946 income, adding that much to money for spending or saving. 

Production should get going strongly by early 1946. 

Army demobilization is to break all announced records in weeks and months 
just ahead, is to pour men back into civilian life at a 1,000,000-man-per-month 
rate. Navy will be forced by the Army example to speed its demobilization. 

Cash will be used liberally to bolster any bad farm-price situation. 

Idea is to give just about everybody something to feel good about. It is 
much easier to give the appearance of "normalcy," to keep people happy, when 
things are being inflated a bit, when there is a rising market for goods and for 
services and for properties. It's when the doses of inflation have to stop for 
one reason or another that the pain starts. Hope is to put off that time. 











There is to be a notable tendency, too, to dodge difficult problems. 
Atomic-bomb secret will be kept because that is easiest, is most popular. 
Fact that others have or soon will have the secret will be forgotten. 





(over) 
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Universel_ military training is unlikely to be approved because unpopular. 
Army l'>vy will need to struggle to retain strong forces in peacetime, will 
face a growing urge to cut costs and taxes. People and Congress will find it 
easy to forget that new weapons can be a real threat to U.S. security. 

Employment problem, centering in veterans without re-employment rights, is 
to grow acute in 1946, but will be overlooked as long as possible. 

Farm surplus problem will reappear to catch the Government unaware, but it 
will be kept in the background until actual situations force it into the open. 

Troubles of the postwar future will tend to be covered up by inflationary 
developments; will gather importance in the background to jolt the country once 
the coming expansion wears off, once things really turn down. 








a. ™ 


Things are shaping for’ a boom in foreign trade, for expanded exports. 

Britain is to be put down for a special credit of $5,000,000,000. That is 
in addition to any Export-Import Bank or World Bank credit. It assures that the 
British will be big buyers here. We give you more of this story on page 67. 

Russia is unlikely to get more than a portion of the $6,000,000,000 she 
wants as a special credit. Congress will insist on terms Russia won't like. r 

Export-Import Bank credits of $2,800,000,000 already authorized, can be shared 
in by Russia. Already $1,000,000,000 is earmarked for her. 

World Bank, when operating, will open the way for $9,000,000,000 in loans. 

International Monetary Fund, when operating, will permit overdrafts of 
$2,500,000,000 which can have much the same effect as loans. 

That's $19,300,000,000 of credits already in sight to help world trade to 
get going. It is supplemented by big gold and dollar holdings of some nations, 
by earnings from U.S. imports of goods. Then, if these dollars run out, there are 
likely to be more where they came from. Business abroad should be rather free 
and easy until U.S. runs into trouble at home and tightens up on credits. 











The one sour note in the whole current situation is in world politics. 

In trying to get the world back to a formal state of peace..... 

U.S.-Britain insist that Russia use a less heavy hand in controlling the 
areas of Europe under her domination, that she show less of an inclination to 
build a closed system of states in Eastern Europe under Russian sway. 

Russia, on her part, insists that U.S.-Britain show less of a tendency to 
build a bloc of their own, less of a:.tendency to regard Russian aspirations in a 
way different from their own. Russia is wary of evidences of hostility. 

In assessing who's right and who's wrong, it is like trying to decide which 
comes first, the hen or the egg. Each side starts with suspicion of the other. 





Looking ahead, this much needs to be kept in mind: 

Russia, by inclination, experience, training and organization, is geared to 
nationalism; is inclined to isolation and not to world co-operation or leadership. 

U.S., by inclination, is strongly nationalistic; is forced to try hard to 
act the way that a leader in the world should act. It is difficult for this 
country to keep up an active interest in the outside world, to think in world terms. 

Result is that the two dominant world powers find it easy to be suspicious 
of outsiders, difficult to co-operate in assuring collective security. 





Peace treaties, aS a consequence, are to be difficult to work out. 

Germany is not likely to be destroyed as fully as Potsdam called for. 

Japan is to have more chance for an industrial comeback than seemed likely. 

Britain is to get more concessions from U.S. than she might have received in 
a more stable world; is to get better loan terms, bigger credits. 

This story is told for you on page 25. 


















See also pages 13, 21, 54. 
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Quick Facts on REDBOOK 


@ You can buy a lot of gumdrops for 25c, but that 
is no measurement of editorial responsiveness. 
Compare Redbook’s 25¢ price against the cost of 
newspapers and most other magazines (5¢-10¢- 
etc.) Redbook buyers pay 25¢ an issue — BUY 
TO READ! 


®@ High editorial percentage creates cover-to-cover 
interest. 


tinuity in your advertising at a low cost — in 


® Twelve insertions in Redbook give you con- 
fact, only $37,200 a year. 


®@ 25c selling price contributes nearly $4,000,000 
toward paying for the NATIONAL SHOW. 


@ Monthly issues guarantee longer life. 


@ Reader Research assures constant appeal. 
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Big 5 is the first sunrise I’ve seen in years,” ex- 
claimed the Banking Advisor with a grin of 
pure pleasure — “I'll have to get up earlier 
oftener!” 
“Yes,” he continued as he grabbed a window 
seat — “A NATIONAL SHOW for $37,200 a year 
complete sounds good to me. Particularly with a 
cohesive and important audience of 1,500,000 
families who enjoy good reading.” 
“I’m no advertising expert,” modestly dis- 
claimed the B.A. — “but a full page in every one 
of Redbook’s 12 excellent issues . . . at a cost of 
only $37,200 complete ... is a NATIONAL SHOW 
worth sponsoring.” 

Although Redbook space is sold out at the 
moment, smart advertisers are making plans 
for the future today! 


To Nearly 1/5 of America —. 
A Program of Proven Sales Power. 


Redbook, Cosmopolitan, and American, THE 6 
MILLION FAMILY MARKET reach almost six 
million homes with less than 15% duplication 
— approximately one out of every 5 in the 
United States. And a full page in every issue of 
all 3 magazines costs only $160,000 a year. 











PLANNED 
ADVERTISING 


Charles W. HOYT Company, Inc. 




















New Product Problems 


No matter how salable a new product 
looks, obtaining distribution and 
building volume to the profit point 
usually bring plenty of headaches. 
And the time and dollars required 
depend largely on know-how in pre- 
paring ond e.<cuting the advertising 
and selling pians. 
x * * 


To the established manufacturer 
now launching new products, the 
Charles W. Hoyt Company offers 
twoimportant advantages: First, 
our experience as an advertising 
agency includes the comparable 
period following World War I. 
Second, our principles of Planned 
‘Advertising (Reg. U. S. Patent 
Office) have been notably suc- 
cessfulasapplied tonew products. 
x « *® 
For example: One of our clients 
developed the first home model of a 
certain electrical appliance—the suc- 
cessful marketing of which involved 
not only educating the public to buy 
it but also inducing department and ° 
drug stores to sell it. In the building 
supply field we helped an unknown 
company start from a blueprint and 
become the leader in its line. 
Kok oe 
A significant fact about Planned 
Advertising is that it undertakes 
to provide a complete, integrated 
marketing program. Every ele- 
ment: consumer advertising— | 
sales promotion to the trade— | 
and point of sale material, is 
built around the same basic ideas 
and welded into a unified selling 
force. The advertiser multiplies 
the effectiveness of his efforts 
and gets more work out of his 
advertising dollars. 
x s€ 
Perhaps Planned Advertising offers 
you the answer to your sales prob- 
lems. We shall be glad to talk things 
over upon request. Charles W. Hoyt 
Company, Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Established 1909. 
Branch office: Hartford, Conn. 








P. S. In this age of air travel, we can 
render prompt, complete advertising 
agency service to national advertisers 
east of the Mississippi River. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT expect to lower the 
wages of your workers merely because 
you are shifting from war production to 
peacetime production. In its first ruling on 
a reconversion wage dispute, the War 
Labor Board holds that a company cannot 
reduce the wages of skilled mechanics who 
now are making and repairing cars instead 
of ships. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably obtain food. quar- 
ters and local transportation through the 
U.S. Army if you travel as an American 
businessman in the Far East. A new ar- 
rangement between the State and War de- 
partments calls for such accommodations 
when they are not obtainable through nor- 
mal channels. There is, however, no guar- 
antee of accommodations. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now make a lump-sum pay- 
ment to your employes under a_ stock- 
bonus or profit-sharing plan. The Bureau 
of Internal Revenue removes former re- 
strictions, following changes in salary-sta- 
bilization rules. The Bureau warns, how- 
ever, that payment by lump-sum or other 
method that brings the plan to an end 
may result in disqualification for tax ex- 
emption. 

* * * 
YOU CAN buy and sell domestic me- 


chanical refrigerators without Govern- 
ment restriction on distribution. The War 


Production Board removes this last distri- . 


bution control over consumer durable 
goods, even though the supply of refriger- 
ators still is very small. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer or 
dealer, fail to comply with the stricter 
drug-labeling regulations of the Food and 
Drug Administration, which have just 
gone into effect. Among other things, the 
new regulations issued by the Administra- 
tion require a doctor’s prescription for 
many more types of medicine. 


* * * 


YOU CAN make a 10 per cent increase 
in the ceiling prices of low and medium- 
priced builders’ hardware that you sell. 
Office of Price Administration allows the 


and administrative decisions: 


increase for manufacturers, wholesalers 


and retailers. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT continue to employ 
children on jobs that they were allowed to 
take because of wartime relaxation of 
child-labor regulations. The Department 
of Commerce is revoking its amendments 
to the regulations which permitted chil- 
dren of 14, 15, 16 and 17 to accept certain 
jobs because of man-power shortages. 
Some of the amendments terminate Oc- 
tober 31, others November 30. 


- © * 


YOU CAN use lead to make lead chem- 
icals without regard to former restrictions 
on end use of this metal. In removing 
these restrictions, War Production Board 
establishes an over-all quota of lead for 
producing chemicals used in paints. ceram- 
ics and glassware. 


* * * 


YOU CAN buy the right to manufac- 
ture many patented products and devices 
on file with the Patent Office. The Office 
lists about 400 patents that are available. 
They are owned by individuals, corpora- 
tions, universities and others. 


* * %* 


YOU CANNOT expect the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service to refer workers to your 
plant or establishment to fill vacancies 
caused by a strike or lockout. This agency, 
now in the Labor Department, is return- 
ing to the prewar policy of referring no 
workers to jobs that are vacant because of 
labor disputes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now obtain forms for filing 
your corporation’s excess-profits tax for 
1945. The new Form 1121 issued by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue is somewhat 
different from the one used for 1944. 


* * * 


YOU CAN increase the ceiling prices of 
radio parts and cabinets that you manu- 
facture. In allowing increases ranging from 
9.5 to 26.3 per cent, Office of Price 
Administration announces that manufac- 
turers also will be allowed to raise ceiling 
prices of radio sets. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based wpon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tut Unirep States 
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- News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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A MIGHTY BUSINESS 


It’s like an Atomic Bomb—its size belies its tremendous force; 
its potential taxes your credulity and challenges your imagina- 
tion. Fresh from the wars it now tackles the problems of peace. 


“Big talk,” you say? That’s because you don’t know Ditto— 
its speed-up procedures, its revolutionary business systems. 


And yet Ditto is so simple—a machine that makes copies. 
But oh, how flexible! Copies from a paper original! No mats, 
no stencils!) Two or more originals made at one time! Any 
part or all of the information copied at will! Four to eight 
colors in one operation! Figures recorded as accumulated, 
copied when completed! Originals used repetitively! 


You’ve got to see Ditto at work to grasp the magic of it 
all—see it solve a production problem and speed the flow of 
goods through the shop; break a purchase-order and receiv- 
ing bottleneck; solve an age-old back order problem. 


And always it is available for simple jobs— duplicating 
tasks which every office has—producing copies at lowest cost 


at fastest speed with an office boy’s skill. 


Begin to understand? It’s fully explained in descriptive 
literature you'll profit by reading. Write for it today! 
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BUSINESS SYSTEMS 





















PAYROLL—AII records from one single writing! 
PRODUCTION—Save up to 36 hours getting 


orders into your shop! 
PURCHASING—Get raw materials 10 days faster! 


ORDER-BILLING—Eliminate 90 per cent of all 
typing. 


wameeememe MAIL COUPON TODAY auaneaeune 


DITTO, Inc., 653 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Please send us free, without obligation, actual forms 
for the following Ditto Systems: 


(Check which System you desire) 





0 Payroll Purchasing 

() Production Order-Billing 

00 Other Systems for........ rrrrrire itt itty) 
Company NaGG is cies cciccwdiensices PPOTTTTTTITT TTT TT 
Mg Mai ccicedcecesicéucens Title... cccoceccccosves 
CAMs pc ccidiscdsheciteaderscawshbladecuwe occccevooccees 


















Weve tuned the comer 


install—even places where we. 
must build new buildings for the 
new switchboards. 


The peak of the Bell System’s 
telephone shortage was in August. 
Then we had about 2,100,000 un- 
filled orders for service. 


More orders are received every 
day, but now we are installing 
telephones faster than the new 
orders come in. We will get 
700,000 telephones from July to 
December 31 this year, and 
700,000 more in the first three 
months of 1946. 


Western Electric, our manu- 
facturing company, is setting up 
every machine it has that will 
make telephone equipment. 

In the next 12 months we ex- 
pect to install more telephones 
than there were in all of France 
and Belgium before the war. 

Even that will not give service 
to every one who wants it in that 
time. There are places where we 
have complicated switchboards to 


But we are on our way to give 
service to all who want it—on> 
our way to restore Bell System 
standards of service and raise” 
them even higher. 3 

We are turning our facilities 7 
back to civilian service just as” 
fast as we turned them to the 
instant needs of war. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Effect of Capitol reaction 
on programs for jobs, pay, 
ynemployment aid and taxes 


Congress is rebelling against the pres- 
sures and tactics that are being used by 
labor in behalf of President Truman’s leg- 
isative program, And labor is demanding 
that the President come out and join in 
the fight for his own program. The shape of 
the nation’s economy is at stake in the 
battle. Jobs, pay, aid for the jobless, taxes, 
all of these are involved. 

Without public complaint from the 
White House, congressional committees 
are ripping apart measures that were rec- 
ommended by the President. Committee 
members are angry and resentful at the 
unceasing heat the CIO is bringing to bear 
upon them. Working in new and unortho- 
dox fashion, the drive that the CIO is mak- 
ing rivals anything Congress ever experi- 
enced. The Bonus Marchers of 1932 were 


—Wide World 


ClO’S MURRAY 
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more spectacular, but less direct in methods. 

In their angry mood, the legislators are 
rebuffing and talking back to labor delega- 
tions—whittling away at the presidential 
program behind closed doors of committee 
rooms where words and votes are private. 

A House committee ignored Mr, Tru- 
man’s request that it give right of way to 
the unemployment-compensation measure. 
The committee cut apart the Administra- 
tion’s tax plan and put its own version 
through the House under a rule that did 
not permit amendment of the measure. 
The Full Employment bill, greatly modi- 
fied by the Senate, is bogging down in the 
House. A 65-cent minimum-wage measure 
is heading for considerable alteration be- 
fore it gets to the House floor. 

Labor's battle. With little apparent 
help from the White House, the CIO is 
banging away at congressional delegations. 
It is bringing hundreds of workers to 
Washington to back the presidential pro- 
gram. Upward of 3,000 CIO men and 


—Harris & Ewing 





CONGRESSMEN BARKLEY & RAYBURN 


. . - Congress experienced something new 


is trying 


ClO’S PRESSURE-POLITICS DRIVE: 
RISING RESISTANCE IN CONGRESS 


Backfire to Unions’ Campaign by Telegraph, Mail and Visitation 


women from more than a dozen States are 
traveling hundreds of miles to put their 
demands before the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from their own States. 

Telegrams and letters by the hundreds 
are piling in upon members of Congress. 
Printed appeals by the CIO for its mem- 
bers to wire, write and telephone their 
Congressmen are bolstered by reports the 
delegations are taking back in person to 
the membership at home. 

PAC as a club. While Senators and 
Representatives in Washington are being 
besieged by delegations from their home 
States, CIO’s Political Action Committee 
is busy over the country rounding up a reg- 
istration drive to get out the votes in the 
1946 congressional tilt. The slogan is: 
“When a registered voter speaks or writes, 
he’s listened to. Register and write.” 

In one way or another, either by word 
or by implication, members of Congress 
are being informed of the storm that PAC 
to prepare for them back at 


—Harris & Ewing 


PAC’S HILLMAN 
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REPRESENTATIVES DINGELL, DOUGHTON AND COOPER 
... committee rooms are tightly closed 


home. Congressmen from Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin, Kansas, Minnesota, the 
New England States, Ohio, Kentucky, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware and New 
York already have been visited by delega- 
tions from home. Others still are coming. 


CIO President Philip 


In Congress, 
Murray and PAC Chairman Sidney Hill- 
man might wish for a better reaction. It 
took hard work by Postmaster General 


Robert E. Hannegan at the Jefferson 
Island picnic to get Southern Democrats 


in the Senate to vote for Raymond S. . 


McKeough, PAC’s Midwestern Director, 
to be a member of the Maritime Com- 
mission. Nine Democrats voted against 
him. They objected to PAC’s tactics. 
Senator Millard Tydings of Maryland, 
a Democrat, told a CIO delegation from 
his State that he did not intend to be in- 
timidated, and walked out of a meeting. 
He was booed. Representative Clare 
Boothe Luce (Rep.), of Connecticut, al- 
though promising to go along with much 
of labor’s program, told a group from her 
State that she was tired of being the fa- 
vorite CIO whipping boy in Connecticut. 
She said that, in spite of the aid she had 
given labor legislation, she had always been 
opposed by the CIO leaders in her State. 
The disposition to talk back to CIO 
delegations is spreading through Congress. 
Some members say CIO is resorting to 
threats. CIO leaders say antilabor mem- 
bers try to provoke delegations of work- 
ers into making remarks that may be con- 
strued as threats. The net result is that 
work on Mr. Truman’s program is being 
done haltingly in closed committee rooms, 
and few roll-call votes are being taken. 
Unemple rent compensation. The 
jobless-aid bill is an example. The Admin- 
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istration plan was drastically altered by 
the Senate. The’ House Ways and Means 
Committee tabled the.Senate bill and took 
up tax relief. Mr. Truman called Demo- 
cratic members of the Committee to the 
White House to urge action. 

Chairman Robert L. Doughton (Dem.), 
of North Carolina, John D. Dingell 
(Dem.), of Michigan, Jere Cooper 
(Dem.) , of Tennessee, and fellow members 
went back to the Capitol and proceeded 
with the tax bill. The unemployment-pay 
bill still lies in their Committee. 

Three things stand in the way of early 
action. Members dislike the wave of strikes 


- that is spreading over the country. They 


say, too, that many job vacancies exist 
and men are refusing to take them; they 
argue that boosting the amount of unem- 
ployment compensation would help to 
spread idleness. And some members say 
that, if Congress is going to provide the 
money for men who have no jobs, Con- 
gress should see that the Government gets 
something in return. They don’t like the 
idea of paying men to be idle. 

On the other side of the picture, labor 
says strikes are caused by workers’ fear of 
the future and by specific grievances; that 
jobs that are not being taken are low-paid 
and undesirable jobs; and, it asks, does 
Congress want to return to the WPA? 

The Full Employment measure, al- 
though past the Senate, has some high 
hurdles to clear before it finally emerges 
from Congress. It still is bound up in the 
House Expenditures Committee, and 
among members of the House the view is 
being expressed that, instead of helping to 
hold employment at a high level, the meas- 


ure might tend to hasten unemployment. 


As it stands. tlie measure would provide 


that estimates of the over-all employment 
prospect shall be made, and that, where a 
decrease in industrial employment appears 
imminent, the Federal Government shall 
make provisions to bridge the gap by fed- 
eral works. But many House members 
have the fear that any estimate by the 
Government of a prospective decrease in 
industrial employment would cause em- 
ployers to begin shortening their pay rolls 
more quickly than they would normally. 
The 65-cent minimum-wage meas- 
ure appears headed toward a compromise. 
Southerners are strongly opposed to a 
boost that would lift wages in their area 
to such levels. They say that such a mini- 
mum wage would put many small indus- 
tries in the South out of business. 
Congressional thought is moving toward 
a wage minimum of around 50 cents an 
hour. The proposal before Congress would 
broaden the coverage of the law, bringing 
in various industries not now affected. This 
section of the bill is likely to be dropped. 
The tax-reduction measure was put 
through the House quickly. On the day be- 
fore it passed, CIO and fourteen affiliated 
organizations that had joined in a “Co-ordi- 
nating Committee for a Progressive Tax 
Program” sent a letter to every House 
member urging rejection of the bill and 
enactment of a substitute. 
Top arguments against the measure 


were that it would grant tax windfalls to ~ 
the “most prosperous corporations” and — 
would permit only meager relief to low 7 
and middle-income groups. Among other ~ 
things, CIO proposed repeal of the normal ~ 


tax to give more aid in the low-income 


brackets and forgiveness up to $250 of tax ~ 


owed by veterans of World War II. 


A more ominous note toward CIO than ~ 


quick passage of the bill was a question 


asked in the House Rules Committee and | 
answered by Chairman Doughton. The ~ 


question was: What are the chances of 
taxing co-operative associations and labor 
unions? The answer: The Ways and 
Means Committee will consider the mat- 
ter in writing a new tax bill next winter. 


Threat for Mr. Truman. Thus, a threat — 
is building up in Congress for labor. And ~ 
labor is building up a threat for the Ad- ~ 


ministration. 


In a talk to the 1,000 New York work-~ 
ers who came to Washington to put their 
demands before the New York State dele- 
gation, Mr. Murray said: “I do not con-" 
Administration and the- 
leadership of the Democratic Party in” 


sider that the 


Congress have shown sufficient exertion 
to date on these crucial measures.” 


Mr. Murray is using unorthodox meth- ~ 
ods to drive Mr. Truman and his leaders © 
—Speaker Sam Rayburn and Majority ~ 


Leader Alben Barkley—to action. The test 
of CIO’s methods is what Congress does. 
And the tes! o) Coigress comes in 1946. 
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FULL SHELVES--WHEN? 
TIMETABLE OF ABUNDANCE 


Merchandise Increase Through 1946 With Buyers’ Market in 1947 


Home and office equipment 
among earliest scheduled, 
and juicy steaks by spring 


The country now knows that industry is 
getting set to turn out goods and services 
ina volume large enough to meet unsatis- 
fed demands. What the country does not 
know and wants to know is when the 
things desired can be bought in the quan- 
tity wanted, with style fitted to taste and 
without a wait, 

An effort is made in what follows to give 
the best available answers to the question 
of when plenty will return, when shelves 
again will be filled with goods, and when 
the buyer once more will be welcomed into 
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Without a wait by ‘46 
OCTOBER 19, 1945 


stores and not treated as a necessary nui- 
sance. People are finding that some goods 
and services are scarcer now than they 
were before war ended. Clothes of many 
types are as scarce or scarcer. Automobile- 
repair facilities are more jammed. 

In general, however, the prospect is that 
1946 will see a progressive easing in al- 
most all things that people want. By 
1947, except in a few instances, abundance 
will have returned. Remaining months of 
1945 and early months of 1946 will be the 
period when many goods reappear in such 
small volume that they will be hard to 
buy. In more detail, the situation is the 
one that follows: 

Automobiles. New cars will begin to 
appear in some volume by early 1946, but 
it will be autumn, 1946, before the average 
customer can expect to get what he wants 
without a wait. It probably will be 1947 
before a man can walk into a showroom 
and pick out the make and type of car 
wanted in the color job desired. 

Tires will be ample to provide five toeach 
new car and to keep old cars on the road 
during 1946, but it probably will be 1947 
before there will be a real buyers’ market. 

Batteries are in the same situation. It 
will be a year or so before they are plenti' 
ful. 

Antifreeze should be adequate for this 
winter’s needs, but real abundance is not 
in sight until the winter of 1946-47. 

Repair facilities for automobiles pro- 


gressively will catch up on demand 
through 1946, as returning servicemen 


open new shops and as present garages get 
more help. But car-repair business is to be 
in unusual volume until new cars start 
really to replace old cars during 1947. 

In travel the situation is about as com- 
plicated. 

Railroad accommodations are going 
to remain tight through the winter and 
into the spring. By July, 1946, however, 
the average traveler should be able to go 
to the station and buy a ticket to his des- 
tination, obtaining the accommodations 
desired, without difficult maneuvering. 

Air travel will be much easier by spring. 
Air lines expect to have about 1,000 planes 
in service next year and should be able to 
fill demand for seats. 

Sea travel will begin to get back toward 
normal on coastal trips and to the Carib- 
bean ports as well as to South America by 


late 1946. Travel to Europe is started now, 
but not on a pleasure basis. It will be 
1947, or even 1948, before vacation travel 
to Europe will be popular. 

Hotel accommodations in this country 
should be adequate by summer of 1946. 
It will be 1947, however, before new ho- 
tels open to assure abundance of space. 

The construction outlook arouses 
great interest. 

New apartments to help take care of 
the immense demand for dwellings will not 
even begin to appear until late 1946. It 
will be 1947 or 1948 before people who 
want apartments can be quite sure of find- 
ing what they want. 

New office buildings, to relieve crowd- 
ing in congested centers, likewise will come 
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AND NEW HOMES 
Better chance in ‘47 
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slowly. Office space is to be hard to find, in 
those centers, for at least another year 
or two. 

New homes will begin to appear on the 
market by spring and summer of 1946. 
They will be high priced and not always 
of best materials. It will be 1947, or later, 
before an individual can buy or build 
with assurance. 

To furnish and equip a house or apart- 
ment will be far simpler than to build or 
find a new dwelling that fits individual 
specifications. 

Furniture gradually will become more 
plentiful as 1946 wears on. 


The housewife who has waited four 
years for a new electric toaster or a wash- 
ing machine will not need to wait or to 
scramble for it much longer. Quite early 
in 1946 she should find fairly good stocks 
of these conveniences, and of vacuum 
cleaners and just about all the small elec- 
tric appliances as well. Later in the year 
she will have a wide choice of pianos, 
clocks, mechanical refrigerators and silver- 
ware. 

Office furnishings and equipment, 
such as metal and wood desks and filing 
cabinets, typewriters, bookkeeping and 
accounting machines, calculators, check 
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—Crawford in Newark Evening News 


IT WON'T BE LONG NOW! 


Four covessmys, too, are to grow fairly 
plentiful next year. 

Oil burners are to be installed in a 
considerable number of homes this winter. 
By next autumn they will present no 
problem. 

Ranges, both gas and electric, will re- 
appear in real volume in 1946. 

New telephones will be available in 
some areas, without much of a wait, early 
next year. In other areas where expan- 
sion of central-office facilities is found 
to be necessary there may be a delay of 
a year or so. 

Radios are to be on the market for 
Christmas and will be fairly easy to buy 
by spring unless delayed by price ques- 
tions. Later in 1946 people will have a 
wide choice of frequency-modulation and 
television sets and radio-phonograph com- 
binations as well as standard-broadcast 
receiving sets. 
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writers and safes will be at least as easy 
to buy, early in 1946, as equipment for 
the home. War surpluses of goods of this 
kind are expected to be quite large, and 
new production is to rise rapidly. Air- 
conditioning equipment for offices, much 
in demand, will be available in the next 
few months and fairly plentiful late in 
1946. 

The clothing situation, troublesome 
all through the war and at times an acute 
problem, is to ease very decidedly next 
year. Volume production of civilian cloth- 
ing, and especially the building up of 
other dealers’ stocks, will come slowly 
and unevenly, but before the year is out 
there will be substantial relief for the 
entire family. 

Men’‘s suits are to be as scarce in early 
1946 as they are now, if not scarcer, on 
the basis of the present outlook. That is 
because the dei:mand for civilian clothing 





for discharged servicemen will be rising as 
production rises. The chances are there will 
be no really ample stocks of suits, and no 
two-trouser suits at all, until late in 
the year. 

Shirts, with expected aid from incentive 
prices, will be less scarce in the next few 
months and are to appear in real volume 
about next summer. 

Shorts are in about the same situation 
as shirts. 

Women’s dresses should be in decidedly 
larger supply early in 1946 than they are 
now. Late in the year there will be plenty 
of dresses, and probably unlimited choice 
of styles. 

Hosiery is to reach stores in increasing 
quantities early next year. Most will be 
nylons. By late next year a woman may 
be able to buy hosiery without severe limi- 
tation, scrimmaging or knowing a floor- 
walker. 

Girdles, too, the kind made of natural 
rubber, will not be found in ample volume 
before late 1946. 

Infants’ and children’s clothing, long 
a problem, is expected to be much easier 
to buy early next year, and to become 
plentiful late in 1946. Quality is to im- 
prove, too. 

Shoes soon will be unrationed, probably 
early in November. The supply at first will 
not be much in excess of demand, but 
quality will be improved. Shoppers who 
need to replenish their outfits should find 
plenty of shoes by summer. 

Choice foods, some of them rarely seen 
for a long time, also are to return in 
abundance rather quickly. 

Juicy steaks, unrationed, are due late 
next spring. So is bacon. 

Bananas are likely to be in all the fruit 
and grocery stores by spring. 

Pineapples, too, should be plentiful by 
that time. 

Natural Cheddar cheese properly 
aged, should be easy to get by the latter 
part of 1946. 

Pepper, plenty of it, is expected in the 
next few months. 

Sugar will become so much more plen- 
tiful during 1946 that it may no longer 
be necessary to ration it, and real abun- 
dance seems assured for 1947. 

Candy of good quality will be fairly 
easy to buy by next summer. 

Golf equipment is coming back, too, 
though for the players who have experi- 
enced famine for four years its coming will 
seem painfully slow. There is a probability 
of a limited supply of new golf balls with 
zip in them by late spring or early sum- 
mer. By autumn there should be a good 
supply. New clubs will appear on about 
the same timetable. 

In sum, when 1946 ends there will be 
plenty of most things, and in 1947 plenty 
of nearly ever!) ng 
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Cree Smaie- lorkint@,, ever giving greater 
value—The General Tire, through pioneering 
advances, has kept far ahead in mileage, safety, 


comfort and reliability. One thing that has never 


few changed is General’s original principle... building 


Ime 
the top-quality tire at all times. The Generals 


tion 
you buy today proudly uphold this tradition. 
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DOUGLAS EQUIPPED AIRLINES: Alaska Airlines, All American Aviation, American Airlines, American Export Airlines, 
Braniff Airways, Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Colonial Airlines, Continental Air Lines, Delta Air Lines, Eastern Air 
Lines, Hawaiian Airlines, Inland Air Lines, Mid-Continent Airlines, Natiqnal Airlines, Northeast Airlines, Northwest 


Airlines, Pan American Airways, Panagra (Pan Americas perways), Peck & Rice Airways, Penn- 
sylvania-Central Airlines, Transcontinental & Western Air, hye a A MWVestern Air Lines, Plus 32 Foreign Airlines. 











ooo IN WAR OR PEACE 


Cruising in excess of 300 miles per hour along the 
routes of the leading airlines, the dependable DC-6 
will be ready soon to take you anywhere over land 


or sea, with comfort, speed, economy and assur- 





ance beyond anything you have ever imagined. 


GREATEST NAME IN AVIATION DOUGLAS DC 5 
ie 


Sister Ship of the Famous C-54 Combat Air Transport 
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GERMANY’S ECONOMIC FUTURE: 
SHIFT IN U. S.-BRITISH VIEWS 


Growing Belief Nation Should be Permitted an Industrial Comeback 


Development of exports 
as means of helping to pay 
the costs of occupation 


\fter expenditure of nearly $200,000,- 
009 900 to win a war in Europe, a figure of 
3700,000,000 is beginning to complicate an 
argument over how to make that victory 
stick. The $700,000,000 represents the an- 
nual cost of supporting American forces 
that are to occupy Germany. 

An issue now is arising over the ques- 
tion of who should pay the $700,000,000, 
the German people or the American tax- 
payers. On the surface, that appears to be 
a very simple issue, with American tax- 
payers inclined to be unanimous in nomi- 
nating the German people as payers. Act- 
ually, the issue involved is fundamental 
and is threatening to upset the agreements 
signed by President Truman at Potsdam 
barely two months after their signing. 

In a nutshell, the issue is this: 

If American taxpayers are to bear 
the cost of supporting American troops in 
Germany, they will have to find about 
$700,000,000 a year to provide pay, sub- 
sistence, travel and other costs. That is a 
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GERMAN WORKER 
Are they to pay... 
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minimum figure for 400,000 men and as- 
sumes that considerable food and some 
materials can come from the Germans. It 
takes no account of any cost of relief sup- 
plies for the German people. 

If Germans are forced to bear the 
cost of supporting American troops in 
Germany, then the Germans must be per- 
mitted to work hard enough to produce a 
surplus of goods for export so that they 
can pay for imports required to support 
occupying forces. But, if permitted to work 
that hard, then the Germans must have 
an industry in which to work. If they have 
an industry, that industry cannot be de- 
stroyed or moved to France, Holland or 
Belgium and it cannot be shipped to Rus- 
sia in the way agreed upon by the Big 
Three at Potsdam. 

Four years went by before U.S., Britain 
and France bumped against that issue 
after World War I. It has taken about two 
months to discover after World War II 
that Germany either could pay reparations 
on a continuing basis out of exports, or she 
could be denied exports and then default 
on reparations other than those involved 
in taking German physical assets. 

The choice between these two courses 
is being pointed up by developments. At 
Potsdam, the decision of President Tru- 
man was that German industry should be 
stripped down to a level that would per- 
mit the German people to have a living 
standard no higher than that of the aver- 
age of nations in Europe. That decision 
rested upon the apparent conclusion that 
the American people would bear an im- 
portant part of the costs of occupying 
Germany in order to make sure that the 
German people did not rebuild an indus- 
try with which to prepare for a third war. 

Now, however, the President’s decision 
is being questioned. A report to General 
of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, pre- 
pared by a committee of experts headed 
by Calvin Hoover, Duke University dean, 
suggests that Germany be permitted to 
redevelop much of her industry. A com- 
mittee of Congress, headed by Representa- 
tive Colmer (Dem.). of Mississippi, just 
back from a study of conditions in Europe, 
comes up with the same idea. Much Brit- 
ish opinion inclines in this same direction. 

The American people soon may be foreéd 
to decide which course they wish to fol- 
low. The decision, which must be made by 


February 1, when German machinery is 
to be removed, is between two conceptions 
of what should be done with Germany. 

An industrial Germany? As seen by 
the group now questioning the exact ful- 
fillment of all phases of the Potsdam plan, 
the situation is as follows: 

The problem, to this group, is one of 
assuring Germany an industrial base that 
will permit her to sell abroad about $700,- 
000,000 worth more than she buys so that 
she may pay part of the cost of occupation 
and have a living standard equal to the 
average expected in Europe by 1949. 

The solution offered is to permit Ger- 
many to retain a large part of her strictly 
nonwar industry. It is proposed, for ex- 
ample, that Germany retain steel capacity 
of about 10,000,000 tons. Present capac- 
ity is 19,000,000 tons. Production in pre- 
Hitler Germany of 1932, a depression year, 
was 5,500,000 tons. Synthetic oil, synthetic 
rubber, most synthetic nitrogen plants and 
some machine-tool capacity would be 
marked for destruction or removal. So 
would aircraft, shipbuilding and armament 
plants. Coal mining would be stimulated. 

The effect of this proposed solution 
would be to encourage industrial activity 
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SHOPPERS IN THE REICH 
No higher living standards than their neighbors 


in the part of Germany not occupied by 
Russia. It would depend upon disarma- 
‘ment of Germany in terms of actual weap- 
ons, rather than in terms of industries de- 
stroyed. It would deny to Russia impor- 
tant industrial facilities that she now ex- 
pects to receive from Western Germany 
under terms of the Potsdam Agreement. 
Russia gets 25 per cent of all machinery 
and materials tagged for removal. If few 
are tagged, Russia’s share is small. 

A weakened Germany? As the group 


favoring destruction of German industry 


sees it, the situation now to be ‘faced is 
far from the one outlined above. 
The problem, to them, is to reduce 


Germany to a level of impotence that will 
deny her any chance to come back to 
strength for a long time to come. To do 
this, the question of whether Germany 
pays any part of occupation costs is un- 
important. That cost is regarded as an in- 
vestment in security. 

The solution offered is to strip Western 
Germany of all but the lightest and sim- 
plest of industry. Steel capacity would be 
reduced to less than 7,000,000 tons. Ma- 
chine-tool industries would be destroyed 
or moved. Virtually all synthetic-product 
industries would go. So would much of the 
electrical-equipment industry and many 
others. Textiles, ceramics and some other 





LABORERS UNDER U.S. CONTROL 
Should they work for themselves or others? 
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consumer-goods industries would stay. In 
short, Germany would be reduced to an 
agrarian state with minor industries. 

The effect of this solution, over a period 
of time, would be to build up neighboring 
industries in France, Belgium, Holland, 
even in Russia, Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia. Germany, presumably, no longer 
would be in a position to make or even 
threaten war. But the German people, 
who have been the most aggressive and 
ambitious in Europe, would be left with- 
out the means to carry on aggression or 
fulfill ambitions. Seventy million of them 
would be squeezed into an area two thirds 
as large as it was when Hitler cried out 
for more room. 

To Russia, this is the acceptable solu- 
tion to the German problem. Russia is pro- 
ceeding to fulfill the terms of the Potsdam 
Agreement, as she interprets them, by 
stripping Eastern Germany of industrial 
facilities and stocks. The Colmer Commit- 
tee and others criticize her for it. Not even 
the Allied Control Council can be sure 
how much has been taken from Eastern 
Germany, for Russia has not yet permitted 
Allied inspection or inventory. 

But, if Russia strips Eastern Germany 
while Western Germany is strengthened 
industrially, the Potsdam hope of running 
Germany as an economic unit will fade, 
and the political strains between the Allies 
will become great. An industrially strong 
Western Germany would naturally gravi- 
tate economically and politically toward 
Western Europe, away from Russia. Eco- 
nomic policies for Germany, still in the 
discussion stage among the Big Three, 
could have grave political consequences. 

Compromise may have to be sought 
in France’s plan to internationalize the 
Ruhr and the Rhineland. The French idea 
would be to rebuild the Ruhr and Rhine- 
land industrially, to the extent that a 
workable European economic pattern re- 
guired, but within strict international con- 
trols and under permanent international 
supervision. Germans, French, and others 
might live and work there, European 
trade would be stimulated, but the area 
would not contribute to German war po- 
tential. This might satisfy the British de- 
sire for an industrially strong Western 
Germany, while permitting Russia suff- 
cient plant removals to satisfy reparations. 

In any event, U.S. taxpayers prob- 
ably will have to pay for several years of 
occupation, if occupation lasts that long. 
Even under the first course, with German 
industry and exports stimulated, it would 
take three or four years before Germany 
could provide export surpluses. 

It is now plain, as it was not to most 
people last August when the Big Three 
published the Potsdam Declaration, that 
the problem of what to do about Germany 
is not a simple one. 
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A Fighting Machine for Peace: 
Plans of Navy, Army, Air Forces 


Push for a Decision by Congress Before the End of Demobilization 


Joint Chiefs of Staff as 
over-all supervisors, but 
no unification of service 


A major postwar question now is press- 
ing for decision. The United States has 
built up the greatest fighting machine— 
land, sea and air—that the world ever has 
seen. The question to be answered is how 
much of that machine is to be retained for 


military establishment is to take this shape: 

Army Air Forces. The first essential, 
as the experts now see it, is ability to strike 
quickly and powerfully at any attacking 
nation, much more quickly and much more 
powerfully than ever thought necessary in 
the past. More particularly, it is necessary 
to reach and demolish promptly the at- 
tacker’s source of devastating weapons, big 
bombing planes, rocket bombs, even, per- 
haps, atomic bombs, to blast the plants 


Wake Island against sudden attack and 
quick loss such as followed Pearl Harbor. 
It would be deployed partially in the 
Pacific and the Caribbean. In a larger 
sense, its purpose would be to protect the 
nation against any lightning thrust at any 
point and be available for prompt emer- 
gency service anywhere. 

The 500,000 Regulars are less than a 
tenth of the wartime Army size’ (aside from 
the Air Forces). However, they would 
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the peacetime years. Time for making the 
decision is growing short because demo- 
bilization is proceeding at so rapid a rate 
that within a few months the war machine 
may be largely dismantled. 

The nation’s military and naval leaders 
have about made up their minds as to 
what should be done. The current report 
of Chief of Staff George C. Marshall and 
statements by other ranking Army and 
Navy men can be pieced together to show, 
as has not been done before, what their 
program is. The problem of these men now 
is to bring Congress to their point of view, 
and this apparently is not to be easy inas- 
much as Congress, backed by the public, 
is insisting upon speedy demobilization. 
But, if the Army and Navy has its way, 
the nation’s permanent military policy and 
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GENERAL MARSHALL 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


ADMIRAL KING 
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would Congress share their point of view? 


making them and the airfields and other 
facilities from which they are launched. 
All this means that the first emphasis of 
military policy is on a powerful, far-reach- 
ing, hard-hitting air force, kept constantly 
modern in planes, in training methods and 
in development of scientific devices. 
Unofficial estimates are that such an air 
force would run to 600,000 men, as against 
2,500,000 at the wartime peak. The number 
of planes to be kept in commission is 6,500. 
It is generally agreed that 25 to 35 per 
cent of the planes should be replaced an- 
nually, giving the Air Forces completely 
new equipment every three to four years. 
Regular Army. A Regular Army of 
some 500,000 men would back up the Air 
Forces. Its function would be to hold such 
outposts as the Philippines, Guam and 


number considerably more than the prewar 
average of 175,000. In wartime, the Regu- 
lars would be augmented by reserves. 
Universal military training. It is on 
this point of reserves that the Army prob- 
ably faces its sharpest congressional battle. 
General Marshall, speaking for the Army, 
wants a system of universal military train- 
ing. Every physically qualified youth would 
receive one year of such training. The Na- 
tional Guard and the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps would be built up, volun- 
tarily, from men who had had that train- 
ing. The net result would be that the na- 
tion could put 4,000,000 trained and prop- 
erly officered men in the field within a year, 
and 1,000,000 within perhaps a month. 
This plan falls down, however, upon the 
necessity of congressional approval. Con- 
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gress does not like compulsory military 
training. There seems little likelihood that 
such legislation could be passed at this 
time. If universal training is rejected, the 
only alternative, according to military 
planners, is a much larger Regular Army 
than the 500,000 now planned. And Army 
men fear that, in this event, the public 
and Congress would refuse to pay, in taxes, 
the heavy bill that the maintenance of 
such an Army would entail. They doubt, 
in fact, that a professional Army of suffi- 
cient size could be enlisted in peacetime. 
To turn now to the Navy, the position 
of that service, in this postwar picture, is 
still the subject of some controversy. 
Composition of fleet. A renewed dis- 
pute on the relative merits of the battle- 





would be wholly out of commission and 
tied up, with only caretaker crews aboard. 

The Navy’s view is that the existence of 
the “laid-up reserve” would deter any 
other nation from attacking this country. 
The annual cost of maintenance is placed 
at one tenth of 1 per cent of the original 
cost of the vessels. 

The Navy wants 500,000 men as a per- 
manent force, as compared with a prewar 
average of 127,000. It also wants 150,000 
men for the Marine Corps. 

Naval policy. The development of the 
atomic bomb and of big, fast planes that 
can carry terrific bomb loads has encour- 
aged a dispute as to the future value of 
the Navy. Some authorities contend that 
the aircraft carrier, because of the limited 


OCCUPATION IN THE PACIFIC 
»+.-in peace, 500,000 regulars for U. S. outposts 


ship and aircraft carrier has been resolved 
in favor of the carrier. Plans call for a 
postwar fleet of 15 carriers as against 11 
battleships, and these to be supplemented 
by 21 escort carriers. Seven battleships, 13 
carriers and 58 escort carriers would be 
held in reserve, on stand-by status. 

The active Navy, over all, would consist 
of 297 major combatant ships, all new and 
completed since 1940, with 1,672 auxiliary 
vessels. Numerically, this force would be 
smaller than the pre-Pearl Harbor fleet, 
but it also would be faster and vastly 
stronger in fire power and in aviation. The 
Navy would retain its own air force in 
connection with its carriers. 

Behind the active fleet would be 104 
major combatant ships in reserve status 
and capable of being readied for action 
within 30 days. A third category, the “laid- 
up reserve,” would be made up of 681 
combatant ships, or aboul .id per cent of 
the Navy’s present strength. These ships 
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range and lighter bomb loads of its planes, 
is losing out as a weapon of smashing at- 
tack. It is argued also that future devel- 
opments in bombs, bombing planes and 
automatically operated projectiles will di- 
minish the carrier’s status still further. 
The Navy emphatically disagrees, points 
to the achievements of the carrier planes 
against Japan and Japanese shipping, and 
says that it has not yet been proved that 
the carrier and its planes are outmoded. 

There is argument, too, that the value 
of the entire Navy has been reduced be- 
cause there is only one other navy left, 
and that belongs to Britain, an allied and 
friendly country. Congress may listen to 
some of these arguments when it comes to 
voting appropriations, but, in any event, 
the Navy, regardless of these claims, still 
has several clear and valuable functions. 

Like the Regular Army, the Navy must 
defend outlying bases against sudden 
enemy seizure, and it proposes to maintain 


bases in many new and faraway places— 
the Aleutians, Saipan, the Bonins, the 
Volcanos, Kwajalein, Eniwetok and Truk. 

In war, it would also have the function 
of repelling any amphibious attempt to 
Jand an invading force in the United States. 
It would convoy shipping. It would pro- 
tect and transport troops. And naval gun 
and air power would have the task of clear- 
ing enemy beaches for landings. 

Total armed strength. Altogether, 
the strength of the Army and Navy, in 
men alone, would run to 1,750,000, con- 
siderably less than the wartime total of 
12,000,000, but many times more than the 
peacetime average of about 300,000. 

Unification? For the present and per- 
haps for some time to come, a merger of 
the Army and Navy is out. The Army 
wants such a merger, considers it absolute- 
ly necessary in fact. But the Navy is un- 
alterably opposed. Until quite recently, 
this was an issue that was growing more 
and more heated and seemed destined to 
end in a knockdown fight in Congress. 

As long ago as last February, a joint 
Army-Navy board, with one Navy mem- 
ber dissenting, recommended unification. 
It did so after touring all war theaters 
and finding virtually all commanding off- 
cers favoring such a step. Admiral of the 
Fleet Ernest J. King blocked action on the 
report by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the 
report never was made public. There have 
been demands that it be produced. 

Organization. The principal concern 
of the Army was that the Air Forces have 
complete autonomy. It already had been 
given such status within the Army, report- 
ing through General of the Army H. H. 
Arnold directly to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The Army, anxious to get on with 
its postwar plans rather than bog down in 
a fight with the Navy over unification, 
agreed to continue the present Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. In addition, the Army got from 
the Navy assurances that it would be co- 
operative about appropriations in the fu- 
ture and help avoid a recurrence of the 
prewar situation in which the Navy got 
most of the money and the Army little. 

So the Joint Chiefs of Staff, a wartime 
development, are to continue in charge of 
the entire military and naval establish- 
ment. As at present, there is to be a mem- 
ber for the Army Air Forces, another for 
the Army generally, a third for the Navy, 
and a representative of the President. The 
Navy, as in the past, will have the Marine 
Corps, the Coast Guard during wartime, 
and its own flying cerps. 

Obstacles. There, essentially, is the 
postwar plan. To many, including some in 
Congress, it seems grandiose and unneces- 
sarily costly: But the military men con- 
sider it essential to national security. They 
plan to push for a decision, before demo- 
bilization has gone too far. 
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IT MAY HAVE 
BEEN MERELY 
COINCIDENCE . . . 


BUT Hiroshima, where millions of ball bearings were stock-piled, was target for the 


AND 


first atomic bomb in history. 


Schweinfurt and the other Nazi ball bearing centers were primary objectives of our 


bombers in Europe. 


Yes, the heart of any nation’s in- 
dustrial might is the ball bearing. 


Nothing rolls like a ball. It is nature’s 
favorite, strongest form. Thus, the 
ball bearing is a “natural” for the 
higher speeds; heavier loads and 
greater rigidity demanded by today’s 


exacting production standards. 


When designing your new machines, 
take advantage of the creative engi- 
neering, technical skill, long experi- 
ence and precision manufacturing 
methods of New Departure—the 
world’s greatest maker of ball bearings. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 








This Aluminum Company of America installation of Burroughs Computing- 
Billing Machines is just one of thousands found in offices throughout the world. 


It isn’t surprising that the great majority 
of banks, manufacturing concerns, public 
utilities and other types of business 
throughout the nation are listed as satis- 
fied users of Burroughs machines. 


For today, more than ever before, the 
alert executive in any business insists on 
quality—machines built with precision to 
operate with precision . . . designed to 
give years of trouble-free service. He 
likes to do business with a concern whose 
range of products is broad enough to 
give him the greatest freedom of choice 
in selecting the right machine for every 





job. He wants to be sure that the manv- 
facturer can be depended on to keep 
his equipment in top operating condi- 
tion at all times. He welcomes new ideas 
on office routines and procedures that 
will help him make greater savings in 
time, money and effort. 


When any executive assays the value of 
finer products . . . the most complete line 
of machines . . . outstanding maintenance 
service ...experienced technical help and 
counsel—it’s sure to add up to Burroughs. 
For Burroughs’ leadership is built by meet- 
ing not one, but all of these requirements! 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY ¢ DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 











urroughs 


IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 






FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES e NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE e BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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PEACE-TREATY TACTICS: 
NEW APPROACH TO UNITY 


Move for Draft by Big Three Powers, Subject to Later Revision 


Efforts to reverse a drift 
toward split among Allies 
and avoid system of blocs 


Diplomats still are uncertain whether 
they are going to be able to devise a 
treaty or series of treaties that will restore 
the world formally to peace. 

The first try at writing terms of peace 
for Europe failed at London when Secre- 
tary of State James F. Byrnes, Foreign 
Commissar V. M. Molotov and Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin could not get to- 
gether on the simplest issues. (See page 
87.) This country now is proposing another 
try, in which U.S.-Britain-Russia would 
seek to come to agreement on broad peace 
terms, which then would be submitted to 
other nations, including France and China, 
for approval. 

Official hope is expressed that General- 
issimo Stalin will accept the formula now 
offered for the U.S. by Mr. Byrnes and 
accepted by Britain. Actually, however, 
acceptance of that formula or another for- 
mula would not in itself remove the real 
barriers to formal peace. Those barriers 
are so high that it has been impossible to 
make much progress in the seemingly 
simple problem of shaping a peace treaty 
for Italy nearly 18 months after Italy 
broke with Germany and joined the Allies. 
By comparison, a German peace treaty 
looms as a formidable problem. 

Inside story of the barriers that are aris- 
ing to. block formal peace and to force 
what appears to be a split between Russia 
on one side and U.S.-Britain-France on 
the other is a story of clashing ideas con- 
cerning the shape that peace should take. 

U.S. on her side decided at Yalta to 
jump into Europe with both feet and to 
stay there. This country is insisting on a 
voice in what is done in the Balkans. She 
is making proposals for the disposition of 
Italy’s colonies, for the management of 
Europe’s rivers, for control of the Darda- 
nelles. She is taking part in the remaking 
of Germany. She now regards herself as a 
full-fledged partner in European affairs. 

Britain on her side, having a long- 
established interest in Europe, welcomes 
the United States as such a partner at a 
time when she herself is weak and uncer- 
tain of her ability to stand alone. She is 
disturbed at the rise of Russia as the Con- 
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tinent’s strongest power and, in line with 
her traditional balance-of-power policy, 
looks for combinations to offset Russian 
influence. 

Russia on her side, security conscious, 
is sensitive to any indication that the U.S. 
and Britain are lining up with France and 
China against her. She asks why the U.S. 
insists on a full partnership in Europe and 


that threaten to split the Big Three apart. 

Loan. Russia’s request for a $6,000,000,- 
000 loan from the United States to repair 
war damage apparently is getting a cold 
shoulder at the same time Britain and 
China are being assured of help. Members 
of the House Committee on Postwar Eco- 
nomic Policy, who recently conferred with 
Mr. Stalin in Moscow, are opposing any 





THE RUSSIAN ANGLE 
... could a series of issues force a split? 


yet plays a lone hand elsewhere, barring 
any outside interference in the Western 
Hemisphere, making the Pacific an Ameri- 
can lake, refusing to admit the other pow- 
ers to equal partnership in the control of 
Japan, and monopolizing the secret of the 
atomic bomb. Russia takes the position 
that she is as much entitled to dominate 
what she regards as her own security zone 
as the U.S. and Britain are to dominate 
theirs. 

Thus, in spite of the fact that all three 
powers have ratified the United Nations 
Charter and supposedly are committed to 
collective action for world security, there 
is at the moment a strong trend toward a 
system of blocs. In such a system, U. S.- 
Britain would be on one side and Russia 
would be on the other. 

This trend toward a two-power world 
is being forced by a whole series of issues 


loan to Russia unless she gives satisfactory 
answers to a list of questions about her 


. trade, information and military policies. 


Whether Russia would accept a loan on 
those terms is doubtful. 

Bomb. Insistence by President Truman 
and many members of Congress that the 
secret of the atomic bomb not be shared 
with Russia is being answered by Russia 
with intimations that she is prepared to 
throw her own resources into matching 
anything that U.S.-Britain-Canada can do 
in this field. Russia’s official publications 
reveal that she has been carrying on 
atomic research since 1930 and assert that, 
with her form of economic organization, 
she easily can concentrate her efforts in 
this direction in the future. 

Japan. Russia’s proposal that General 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur be re- 
placed by a four-power control council in 
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ADDED BURDEN 


supreme authority over Japan is not being 
Jooked upon with favor by the United 
States. Actually, Britain, responding to 
pressure from Australia, preceded Russia 
in proposing such a council, so that the 
line-up in this case is not U.S.-Britain vs. 
Russia. Britain, however, is going along 
with the U.S. plan for a Far Eastern Ad- 
visory Commission, to be formed in Wash- 
ington later this month, whereas Russia 
has been urging that a control council be 
established first. What really is at stake is 
whether the Russian zone of influence in 
the Far East is to merge with that of the 
U.S. in Japan, or is to stop at the coast of 
Manchuria and Korea. 

Germany Differences between Russian 
and U.S.-British ideas*are showing up in 
Germany. The Russians are stripping 
Eastern Germany of machinery and food, 
holding that, if any people are to starve 
this winter, they should be German rather 
than Russian. Ideas of the Americans and 
British, however, are veering toward re- 
storing the industrial production of West- 
ern Germany, in order to permit Germans 
to support themselves and avoid epidemics 
that might spread. These contrasting view- 
points are likely to complicate the job of 
writing peace terms for Germany. 

Balkans and the Mediterranean. Rival- 
ry between U.S.-Britain and_ Russia 
extends to the Balkans, where the British 
and Russian zones of influence overlap. 
Here the U.S. is siding with Britain by in- 
sisting that one-party governments in Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria be broadened before 
recognition can be granted. Other issues 
relate to.the future of the Dardanelles and 
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of the former Italian col- 
onies in Africa. It was in- 
ability to agree on these 
issues in the Balkans and 
the Mediterranean that 
caused the failure of the 
recent London Conference. 

All these issues point 
toward a world in which 
two centers of power 
would be striving con- 
stantly for advantage. As 
yet, however, none of the 
Big Three nations ap- 
pears willing to go all 
out in that direction. 

An opposite trend 
toward world co-opera- 
tion is evident in some 
of the moves being made. 

UNO. While the Con- 
ference of Foreign Minis- 
ters in London was break- 
ing up, the executive com- 
mittee of the United Na- 



























































tions Preparatory Com- 
mission was going ahead 
with plans for placing the 
United Nations Charter 
in effect. This committee, by a vote of 
9 to 3, recommended that the permanent 
headquarters of the organization be some- 
where in the United States. On that ques- 
tion, China and Russia favored the U.S., 
while Britain and France were opposed. If 
the Big Three can agree on peace settle- 
ments, the outlook will be bright for con- 
tinued co-operation through the United 
Nations machinery. 

Bomb control. In spite of the U.S. em- 
phasis on not sharing the atomic bomb, 
President Truman is planning to consult 
other nations on methods of controlling its 
use. Existence of this and other enormous- 
ly destructive weapons, such as those de- 
scribed in his biennial report by Generai of 
the Army George C. Marshall, is held to be 
so frightening as to compel more than a 
narrow approach by the various nations to 
the problem of their own defense. 

Trade promotion. Favoring the pros- 
pect for some sort of loan to Russia as well 
as to China and Britain is the U.S. need 
for big-scale exports. Without such ex- 
ports, it is likely that both farm and indus- 
trial surpluses will pile up at home. Even 
though a special loan to Russia is not ap- 
proved by Congress, substantial amounts 
of credit can be extended through the Ex- 
port-Import Bank and through the world 
bank and monetary fund to be set up 
under the Bretton Woods plan. 

Peace treaties. If the U.S. compro- 
mise plan for arriving at peace settlements 
is accepted by Russia, a whole new ap- 
proach to this job will be made. The trea- 
ties can be drafted by the Big Three pow- 
ers and laid before a general peace confer- 
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A MAN WITH COLLATERAL 


ence for revision, much as the Dumbarton 
Oaks plan for a new league was laid before 
the San Francisco Conference last spring. 
Somewhere along the way, another meet- 
ing of Mr. Stalin, Mr. Attlee and Mr. Tru- 
man might be necessary. 

That none of the three countries regards 
the break at London as final is indicated 
by friendly expressions by the three for- 
eign ministers since the meeting ad- 
journed. Also, the U.S. is trying a new ap- 
proach.to the Balkan problem by sending 
Mark Ethridge, Louisville newspaper edi- 
tor, to make an impartial investigation of 
conditions there. These various tactics and 
maneuvers by the three powers are con- 
sidered the prelude to a second attempt to 
agree. 

Summing if all up, there still is a 
chance that the national rivalries now so 
prominent will be subordinated to the de- 
sire to prevent a repetition of what the 
world has been through. But the moves 
toward a world of co-operation, in which 
disputes would be peacefully settled and 
nations could go ahead in confidence to 
develop their production and trade, seem 
to be more than offset by a drift in the 
opposite direction toward a world that 
would be split in two, with everything 
geared to preparation for another war. For 
the U.S., the drift toward a Big Three 
split threatens to affect drastically na- 
tional policies with respect to armaments, 
universal service, foreign trade, foreign re- 
lations, appropriations, taxes. And so the 
question now is whether any positive ac- 
tion by the Big Three governments can 
reverse that trend. 
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FULLY AUTOMATIC GEAR-SHIFTING = 


i oss 


Proved on the Battle Front, Proved on the Home Front 


ng CPC vA ee he /. O. LO OLkem ob le 


Think of driving all day long with- 
out ever touching a clutch pedal or 
ihifting a gear! Think of being able 
to start from a standstill, and accel- 
erate right up to cruising speeds by 
merely stepping on the gas— without 
even taking your hand off the wheel, 
or using your left foot! 

That’s how you'll drive in the 
1946 Oldsmobile with the New 
General Motors Hydra-Matic 
Drive. This modern ‘‘drive’’ does 
all gear-shifting automatically 
through all four forward speeds. It 
ends all need for clutch pushing; 


there isn’t even a clutch pedal in the 
car. It gives you new freedom of 
action and new ease in handling, 
as well as finer performance, and 
better gas mileageat cruising speeds. 

Hydra-Matic Drive, introduced 
by Oldsmobile before the war, is 
basically the same type of drive as 
used in fast Army tanks. The New 
Hydra-Matic Drive introduces 
important wartime developments 
which make it smoother and more 
rugged than ever. It is one of many 
reasons why so many people say, 


“Look to Olds for all that’s New!” 








IT’S THE 
COMBINATION 
THAT COUNTS 


ad 


FLUID AUTOMATIC 
COUPLING TRANSMISSION 


A Fluid Coupling acts as a cushion of 
oil between the engine and the rear 
wheels, giving a smoother, more flex- 
ible flow of power. But a fluid cou- 
pling atone is only half the story. It takes 
a fluid coupling p/us a fully automatic 
transmission to eliminate the clutch 
pedal entirely .. to shift gears auto- 
matically in all forward speeds .. to 
give you all the improved safety, econ- 
omy and performance you get with 
the New GM Hydra-Matic Drive. 
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"Goodbye, little atom”... said this@gyere advertisement on the cyclotron mum ¢ 
published in October, 1940. More thd e years ago Revere me ‘ie 
and metallurgy were helping to smash atoms;*"e - erentists in oo . 
their desperate atomic race against the Axis! on 81: 
Even as we write, the vital part which Revere’s rich knowledge of metal Wor 
processing played in Manhattan Project is restricted for security reasons. how m: 
While assuming no credit for the world-shaking basic developments, we increas 
take pride in knowing that Revere’s metallurgical skill and iaiaiaiad cause n 
helped produce the atomic bomb. Fair L 
This same practical knowledge about metals is at the service of all dudes 
industry to help, through Revere mill products or special forms of Revere ahgg 
copper, brass, bronze, aluminum, magnesium, steel, in transmuting your oad 
post-war plans into successful, profitable products. Won't you consult us? il 
There is no obligation. Listen to The Human Adventure on the Mutual ers are 
Network every Wednesday evening, 10 to 10:30 p. m., E.S.T. By gro 
that is 
REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED Mani 
cent of 
EQUNDED BY PAUL REVERE IW 1807.  . 
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MOVE TO RAISE PAY LEVEL 


Effect of a 65-Cent Minimum Wage on Workers and Employers 


Congress sentiment toward 
holding rise to a restoration 
of 1938 purchasing power 


Congress is being asked to legislate a 
new and higher national wage policy. Un- 
der this policy, millions of low-paid work- 
ers would have to be paid at least 65 cents 
an hour now and as much as 75 cents an 
hour in two years. This sharp increase 
from present levels would be brought about 
by raising the federal minimum wage un- 
der the Fair Labor Standards Act, now 
frozen at 40 cents an hour, 

President Truman wants the minimum 
raised, partly to offset the rise in living 
costs that has taken place since the 40- 
cent base was established in 1938, and 
partly to keep national buying power at a 
high level. The National War Labor Board 
pushed the minimum to 55 cents an hour 
in many industries during the war when it 
decided that any wage under 55 cents was 
substandard, Now, an attempt is being 
made to lift the minimum still higher. 

Before approving an increase, Congress 
is weighing the effect that such an increase 
would have on the national economy. It is 
trying to find out how many workers would 
be affected, what the cost would be to em- 
ployers, whether increases in the lower 
brackets would force increases for higher- 
paid workers, The situation is this: 

Wage levels advanced sharply during 
the war to a point where average hourly 
earnings for all manufacturing industries 
reached $1.03 in July, including overtime. 
That is a jump from the 1939 average of 
63 cents an hour. Thus, a national mini- 
mum of 65 cents an hour would exceed the 
average wage paid to factory workers be- 
fore the war. Such a minimum would pro- 
vide a worker with $26 for a 40-hour week, 
or $1,300 a year. 

Workers’ earnings. It is not known 
how many workers would be affected by an 
increase in the federal minimum wage, be- 
cause many millions are not covered by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. This Act ex- 
cludes agricultural and Government work- 
ers and applies only to those engaged in 
trade, commerce, transportation or com- 
munications across State lines. It is known, 
however, approximately how many work- 
ers are earning less than 65 cents an hour. 
By groups, the earning situation is the one 
that is shown in the chart. It is this: 

Manufacturing. Only about 20 per 
cent of the 14,100,000 factory workers 
earn less than 65 cents an hour. Since 
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most manufactured goods are sold across 
State lines, the bulk of those in the 20 per 
cent would be raised if the minimum were 
boosted. 

Trade. There are 6,980,000 employes 
engaged in trade. About two thirds earn 
less than 65 cents an hour. Retail trade 
makes up the bulk of this total, and, since 
most retail trading is intrastate, it is not 
covered by the federal Act. So, most em- 
ployes in trade would not be affected di- 
rectly by a rise in the federal minimum. 

Services, financial and miscellaneous 
lines. Approximately one half of the 4,650,- 
000 workers in this group earn below 65 
cents. Few would be affected by a change 
in federal law. 

Public utilities. About one fourth of the 
3,834,000 transportation and utility work- 
ers receive less than 65 cents. Most of 
them would be eligible for the increase. 

Construction. The bulk of the 901,000 
construction workers make more than 65 
cents an hour. Most are outside the federal 
Act and hence would not be affected. 

Mining. Here, too, most workers are 
paid more than 65 cents an hour. Mining 
is interstate in character and workers not 
receiving this much would get raises. 

Cost to employers. It is estimated 
that, if all workers receiving less than 65 
cents an hour were raised immediately to 
65 cents, pay rolls would jump’ about 
$4,000,000,000 a year. The actual increase 
would be much Jess than this, however, 
since only workers engaged in interstate 
commerce would be affected immediately. 

The effect on other workers, however, 
would be indirect. Farmers probably 
would find it impossible to compete for 
workers unless they raised their wage 
scales. The same would be true of em- 
ployers in trade and other intrastate fields. 
Likewise, higher-paid workers could be ex- 
pected to insist on compensatory increases. 
The result would be a general raising of 
the national wage level. 

With these facts before it, Congress is 
expected to balk at raising the minimum 
to 65 cents now and 75 cents in two years. 


* Chances are good, however, that it will 


vote to raise the minimum to 50 or 55 
cents an hour. If Congress does vote this 
increase, it will be because it is convinced 
that workers are entitled to a higher base 
pay to compensate them for increased liv- 
ing costs. At the present level of living 
costs, a minimum of 55 cents an hour 
would give workers about the same pur- 
chasing power that 40 cents an hour gave 
them in 1938. 
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Government's Role in Science: 


A Key to World Leadership 


Issues Behind Bill to Establish a National Research Foundation 


Clash between fear U.S. may 
be outstripped and belief 
control stifles inventiveness 


“Government now is to move into the 
field of scientific research with cash and fa- 
cilities on a scale never before attempted 
in a democracy in peacetime. Experts 
agree that federal subsidies must come if 
the U.S. is to retain the pre-eminence it 
reached with the atomic bomb, but con- 
flicts are developing. 

Problem is this: How far can the Gov- 
ernment go to encourage new discoveries 
without invading private enterprise and 
stifling the incentives that produce indus- 
trial progress? If federal aid is limited to 
‘scholarships in basic research, will Ameri- 
can discoveries of the future keep abreast 
of the world? 

That problem now is receiving top at- 
tention from the Administration and from 
Congress. Military leaders lift the curtain 
on a fantastic array of scientific weapons, 
and warn that speedy action is vital. Sci- 
entists caution that more than war is in- 
volved. 


Background is a new awareness in this 


country of the fact that the world has 
moved from war into a race for scientific 
superiority. The U.S. must move forward 
from its atomic bomb into new fields or 
lose the race. Already science is a govern- 
ment monopoly in Russia. Elsewhere, re- 
search is being speeded. Technicians say 
foreign research can overtake U.S. science 
in five years and leave it far behind in a 
generation if the present pace is relaxed. 

General of the Army George C. Mar- 
shall, in his final war report, gave the na- 
tion a terrifying glimpse of future wars. 
Already blueprinted are 100,000-pound 
bombs, and aircraft to carry them thou- 
sands of miles in silent speed outstripping 
sound. Bombs guided by heat to their 
factory targets are perfected. “Intensive 
scientific research and development” are 
essential to national defense, he concluded. 
(Full text of the Marshall report has been 
sent to subscribers of The United States 
News as an Extra Number.) 

Government officials and individual sci- 
entists agree now that the scale of techni- 
cal operations has gotten beyond private 
means, that Government aid is necessary 
to continue into peace and preparedness 
the research pace set by war. 
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A National Research Foundation to 
subsidize invention and discovery with lib- 
eral federal funds is a plan now receiving 
top consideration in Congress. The bill, 
drafted by Senators Kilgore (Dem.), of 
West Virginia, and Magnuson (Dem.), of 
Washington, is patterned on the recom- 
mendations of Dr. Vannevar Bush, Direc- 
tor of the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development and one of the men in- 





The method. The Research Founda- 
tion is one proposal for spurring technol- 
ogy. Other pending bills are intended to 
stimulate rapid use of scientific develop- 
ments by industry. Scientists and Govern- 
ment officials agree that the U.S. must 
waste no time getting into scientific de- 
velopment on a federal-aid basis. There 
are some differences, however, on the 
means to be used. 
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SCIENTIFIC HOME OF THE ATOM BOMB 
... the U. S. prepared to race into new fields 


strumental in production of the atomic 
bomb. The Kilgore-Magnuson bill pro- 
poses: 

Federal grants to schools and private 
laboratories to encourage basic research in 
all sciences. 

U.S. scholarships to rebuild the nu- 
merical strength of science students de- 
pleted by the draft, and to provide incen- 
tive for continued study. 

Public use of all patents, discoveries 
and inventions produced through federal 
research or federal aid, except those se- 
creted for national defense. 

International co-operation in research 
to improve the health, welfare and tech- 
nology of all the world. 

The foundation is to be staffed by a 
board composed of Government officials 
and public members and administered by a 
Director selected by the President. 


Government plants, thrown together in 
wartime secrecy with no regard for cost, 
produced the atomic bomb and radar de- 
velopments and other electronic weapons. 
By present proposals, atomic plants, at 
least, would be maintained on a peacetime 
work under a Government monopoly. But 
there is apathy among research scientists 
toward further expansion of Government- 
owned plants and laboratories. They would 
prefer federal grants to nonprofit institu- 
tions and schools. 

A poll of the council members of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science showed that 91 per cent 
favor continued military research by the 
Government, 86 per cent think research 
funds should be spent on projects in exist- 
ing federal plants, but only 38 per cent 
believe more Government-operated labora- 
tories are necessary. Overwhelmingly, they 
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think federal financial aid should go to re- 
search foundations and schools. 

Private plants, where ajyptied science 
put the U.S. ahead in practically all major 
industries developed between the two 
world wars, are not expected to be inter- 
ested in federal grants. They may be 
brought into the Government program 
through contracts to work on_ specific 
projects. For them, the Government pres- 
sure for advances in science will be an 
adjunct, not an essential, to their own re- 
searches. 

Schools and nonprofit _ institutions, 
thus, are to become the chief field for 
Government-sponsored research. Many of 
them need federal aid. Taxes, biting into 
philanthropies, have dried up the well- 
springs of many of their private endow- 
ments. The alternatives now are Govern- 
ment aid or dwindling research. 

Handicaps may develop before the 
U.S. makes the peacetime shift from pri- 
vate to public-financed research. Before 
it smooths out, the Government program 
may tend to impede, rather than imple- 
ment, some developments. Here are specific 
obstacles which must be cleared away: 

National defense research means the 
development of weapons. They must be 
secret for military reasons. Therefore, they 
are protected by the Espionage Act, which 
provides severe penalties for disclosing a 
military secret. Researchers, wary of a 
slip of the tongue on their part, might 
shun military science and turn to other 
fields rather than risk punishment for talk- 
ing out of turn. 

Industrial research might be reluctant 
to perform Government contracts if it 
should develop that subsequent discoveries 
would become public property, and thus 
pass into the hands of competitors. Rath- 





—Wide World 
SENATOR KILGORE 
.«. an answer in federal funds? 
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er than lose, through Government con- 
tract, the gains of its own research, indus- 
try might prefer to avoid Government 
orders entirely. 

Politics already has aroused the concern 
of scientists. They will lose interest in 
federal subsidies for research if political 
management is placed’at the top of the 
controlling board and trained scientists are 
held to a secondary role. Experts now are 
insisting that scientific competence and 
political disinterest be the major qualifi- 
cations for appointment to any research 
agency. 

But the need for vigorous U.S. partici- 
pation in basic rescarch was apparent to 
scientists long before the atomic bomb 
hit Hiroshima. The explosion itself startled 
Congress into acute interest. Members in- 
vestigated and found a world situation 
alarming to the security of this country. 
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PROBLEM CHILD 
... other troubles also were growing 


Abroad, interest in and encouragement 
for science has been a constant and grow- 


‘ing concern of most governments. 


In Russia, science is a Government 
monopoly, and accomplished researchers 
have the stature of national heroes. The 
Moscow News recently stated: “Never be- 
fore has the scientist been accorded such 
attention by the state and such esteem by 
society as in the Soviet Union.” 

Russian scientists are given every Gov- 
ernment incentive to produce. They were 
not drafted for war. They stuck to their 
test tubes and, in compensation, received 
extra rations and other benefits. Because 
of this intensive program, Dr. Irving Lang- 
muir, Associate Director of the General 
Electric laboratory, has told Congress Rus- 
sia could overtake the U.S. in science in a 
few years unless something is done here. 
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SENATOR MAGNUSON 
« » » Congress shook from the explosion 
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In England science, far from a Govern- 
ment monopoly, nevertheless is a chief in- 
terest of public officials. One scientist has 
predicted England could produce an atomic 
bomb in a short time, with or without 
knowledge of U.S. production means. 

In Germany, science was taken over 
by the Government long before the war. 
Many highly trained researchers fled from 
Nazi domination, but discoveries came 
out of Central Europe which led the world 
in many fields. Some experts believe Ger- 
man science deteriorated chiefly because 
it was channeled too closely to warfare. 

In the U.S., however, war worked a 
paradox on science. 

Gains came through the wartime mobi- 
lization of all fields of science into the 
Government service. In time, this mobili- 
zation of brains and energy produced 
weapons and medical advances to surpass 
those of enemy countries which had been 
building toward war for a generation. 

Losses offset some gains. Science stu- 
dents were drafted, many times indis- 
criminately, and converted into fighters. 
The result was a drain on the classrooms 
of science, the loss of practical knowledge 
already held by those students, and the 
threat of a postwar scarcity of scientists. 
In addition, the war blacked out basic re- 
search in Central Europe which provided 
the roots for much U.S. applied science. 
Now U.S. researchers must spur their own 
discoveries to fill the vacuum. 

The immediate problem is to fill in the 
gaps speedily enough to keep U.S. science 
in the lead it now holds. President Frank- 
lin Roosevelt said: “New frontiers of the 
mind are before us.” The task before the 
Government is to equip scientists with 
the tools to explore those frontiers. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Title Rey 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and forey 





We had full employment and full production dur- 
ing the war and it meant full pay envelopes and full 
profits. 

Having accomplished this for a destructive purpose, 
why can’t we have it for a constructive purpose? 

This is the basic urge back of the many and varied 
demands for full employment which has become a 
slogan for the “left wing” and a bugbear for the “right 
wing.” 

Plainly the phrase deserves to be regarded with no 
such ambiguity. For full employment is a goal—not a 
formula. It is an objective. It must not be relegated, 
however, to that category of objectives which human 
society is always too preoccupied or too selfish to at- 
tain. It must become a part of our thinking—a real- 
istic part. 

The debate over full employment unhappily has 
been more concerned with implications and imaginary 
ills or benefits than with realities. We may start with 
the premise that the conservatives were frightened 
when they construed the plan as compelling them to 
furnish jobs even if they didn’t have them to allocate 
and when they thought, alternatively, that we were 
about to enter another era of WPA boondoggling and 
leaf-raking. 

Sponsorship caused skepticism: Possibly much of 
the alarm came because the CIO and other “left wing” 
organizations sponsored the full-employment bills in 
Congress. But the conservatives sooner or later must 
get over the feeling that because the CIO sponsors 
something it must necessarily contain Marxian tor- 
ture for the private enterprise system. After all, the 
CIO and the AFL are interested in good salaries for 
their organizers and full-time officers and they have a 
huge business to maintain now—the business of col- 
lecting millions of dollars of dues. They have a stake 
in the private enterprise system. Strikes and work 
stoppages cost them money, too. Their union busi- 
ness thrives on full employment because it means 
more dues from members. 

Management, however, has a bigger stake in full 
employment than any other group. For full employ- 
ment could mean a consumer purchasing power that 
would absorb a substantial part of the capacity of our 
machines. It could mean that we would have a sur- 
plus to spend in foreign countries, and this would tend 
to achieve the economic equilibrium for the world 


FULL EMPLOYMENT 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 
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which is so much to be desired as a basis for interna, 
tional peace. ; 
But conceding that everybody agrees on full em 
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ployment as a goal, how shall we attain it? At the e 
pense of our freedoms and liberties? At the expeny 
of our solvency and national credit? Certainly no 


Economic ship needs rudder: We know that total 
itarianism can bring full employment and we kno 
that, by analogy, the urge of national patriotism ; 
war provides a submissiveness, if not a coercion, thd 
represents the supreme will of the people. We hay 
had economic planning during wartime, with song 
government controls that would be obnoxious i 
peacetime. 

The problem presents its dangers, to be sure, but; 
also presents a challenge. Is there not some way 
which we can achieve full employment and yet no 
subject ourselves to the coercion of the State or th 
intrusion of governmental power into those fields of 
endeavor where initiative and incentive must remai 
if progress is to be made? 

There is such a way. A nation which organized its¢ 
for maximum production in war can organize itsé 
for peacetime prosperity. But unless all groups af 
willing to make certain concessions—as was the cas 
during the war—there can be no blending of economi 
forces so as to produce full employment. 

The concessions are relatively simple. They invol 
a friendly rather than a hostile attitude toward gov 
ernmental guidance. Our economic system is like 
fleet of ships. The fleet as a whole has a definite objet 
tive but all movements must be synchronized towatl 
the goal. 

The national government can be the rudder of ou 
economic system. It can keep the nation from steerin 
into the shoals of depression. It can guide the ec? 
nomic forces away from the rocks of economic a 
archy. The national government must, however, } 
fair and honest and be the umpire or mediator ¢ 
judge—not the ally or tool of any group. 

When one contemplates the vastness and the if 
tricacy of our economic system, one wonders how ti 
gears can ever mesh. Certainly unless all elemeti 
possess the desire for cooperation—and this mea 
mutual concession—there can be no fitting of produ 
tion into consumption. It is not just a question é 
marketing the products we make nor is it a questi0 
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ational news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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of just increasing purchasing power so that the people 
will have the money to buy the goods. 

Artificially created purchasing power is bound to 
bring in its wake ills worse than those sought to be 
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cured. We cannot authorize public funds for non-pro- 
ductive work. We cannot increase wages without some 
corresponding gain in output unless, of course, the 
wage scales are not commensurate with the produc- 
tion already being given. 

We cannot select an arbitrary standard of living 
and decide that all economic forces must be united 
to achieve that standard. The nation is too big to per- 
mit a minutely controlled economy. Full employment 
at high wages will bring its own improvement in the 
standard of living provided we put under wages a 
minimum consistent with human needs. Forty cents 
an hour is an obsolete minimum today. 

"Ye cannot, moreover, look at the idle machines 
and, bemoaning the fact that they are standing idle, 
urge that we must keep them going just for the sake 
of production. The “production for use” theory which 
the Socialists proclaim is predicated on the idea that 
the State operates all the machines and assesses the 
losses on the citizens as a whole. No form of State 
Socialism has been tried anywhere that didn’t in the 
end point to totalitarianism and a State-control of 
individual liberties and freedoms. 

Volition vs. coercion: What we can do to achieve 
social objectives in America must be done by volition 
tather than by coercion. This merely means that the 
national government as the spokesman for all the peo- 
ple can educate us all to the programs needed by 
industry and labor to attain full employment. This is 
a task of analysis—of introspection and statistical 
survey of our economic mechanism. This requires 
government direction and funds—a trivial amount, 
possibly not a one-hundredth part of the sums we are 
paying in unemployment compensation by the states 
and federal government. 

We knew little about our economic life before World 
War I. We made use in the post-war years of the 
lessons learned. We have learned much more this time 
and that is because the war lasted longer and we har- 
nessed huge segments of economic power and directed 
them into productive channels. Our production job 
during the war is the marvel of all times. It really won 
the war for us and helped other nations to victory too. 


Nation which organized for maximum production for war can do same 
for peacetime needs—All groups have stake in full employment— 
Government must direct program for balanced economy. 


With this enormous capacity and skill, shall we go 
back to the pre-war days and drift along on a hit-or- 
miss basis or shall we have a program? Who can pro- 
vide the program? 

The first step is to bring the representatives of large 
and small economic groups and interests together un- 
der government auspices to study the things that make 
for full production and the things that repeatedly 
slow down or interrupt our economic machine. 


A balanced economy: Sometimes it is maldistri- 
bution of workers. Sometimes it is maldistribution of 
credit. Sometimes it is the simplest thing in the world— 
lack of information about markets, both domestic and 
foreign. Sometimes it is monopolistic interference or 
unfair competition. There are dozens of factors that 
can eventually produce a catastrophe. 

We cannot fix our minds on any one factor but 
must survey all factors. To say, for instance, that in 
every year the federal budget must be balanced even 
if it means eliminating certain vital functions of gov- 
ernment is to put us in a straitjacket which no private 
business would tolerate. Would any management ac- 
cept from its owners the mandate that there must. 
never be a deficit year? Would it be fair to place on 
any single business the responsibility for the failure 
of some other related business or industry which sup- 
plies the raw materials and which may be hit by some- 
thing over which the first business has no control? 

Nobody of responsible thought wants another WPA 
economy, yet in a time of widespread distress due to 
unemployment, political pressure compels the start- 
ing of WPA’s. To prevent such extremes, it is better 
to plan ahead. 

Democracy can be organized for efficiency in peace- 
time as well as in war. Organization can be demo- 
cratic and self-controlled. But only government can 
provide the stimulus and the means for organizing the 
rudderless elements of our economic society. 

Full employment can be attained by an American 
spirit of fair play and simple honesty applied to the 
facts of our economic life. The best agency to gather 
those facts and proclaim them each year is the federal 
government. That’s what the full employment bill 
really means and that’s why the House of Representa- 
tives should pass the Senate bill and help the Ameri- 
can people take the first constructive step toward the 
building of a balanced economy. 
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OPTIMISM AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


Reliance on Cabinet to 
deal with international 
problems and strikes 


President Truman thinks America’s 
troubles are little ones. 

The President is not alarmed by the 
spreading wave of strikes. He does not 
agree that the London meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers was a failure. 
And he is surprised that reporters snould 





Mr. Truman’‘s View That Nation‘’s Troubles Are Overemphasized 


He called upon the Cabinet officers for 
vigorous and united action. 

This method of working and the presi- 
dential flair for optimistic and sometimes 
offhand expression are causing some 
members of Congress to look questioningly 
toward the White House. A few are dis- 
turbed by what they think are signs of a 
prospective drive back to “normalcy.” 

Labor troubles. At Tiptonville, Tenn., 
Mr. Truman told reporters that strikes 
have followed every war. He said they 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN AND ADMIRERS 
.-- America’s problems are little ones 


regard it as news when he says this na- 
tion will not share the secret of the atomic 
bomb with other nations. 

Mr. Truman was optimistic when he 
came back from his five-day vacation trip 
into Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee and 
Kentucky. The President’s labor troubles 
are in the keeping of Secretary of Labor 
Schwellenbach. International problems are 
the worry of Secretary of State Byrnes. 
Political matters are the affair of Postmas- 
ter General Hannegan. And legislation is 
up to Congress. 

The Truman way. That is the way the 
President works. He emphasized this last 
week by assigning to each Cabinet officer 
and agency head direct responsibility for 
promoting enactment by Congress of that 
part of the President’s legislative program 
which relates to the official’s own domain. 
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were not so much related to a cut in take- 
home pay as they were to the mental let- 
down. He said they would have occurred 
if there had been no pay reduction. He 
reiterated this view at Gilbertsville, Ky., 
and added: 

“We still have a few selfish men who 
think more of their own personal interests 
than they do of the public welfare. They 
are not going to prevail. You are not going 
to let them prevail. 

“Now let’s all go home and go to work. 
Cut out the foolishness and make this 
country what it ought to be—the greatest 
nation the sun has ever shone upon.” 

Then, Mr. Truman came back to Wash- 
ington. But the wave of strikes did not 
subside. 

International problems. The Presi- 
dent said there never has been a clash of 





American and Russian interests, and that 
he hoped there never would be. He said 
many of the difficulties at London had 
grown out of differences in languages, that 
Russia had been badly misrepresented in 
this country, as has the United States in 
Russia. But he insisted that the London 
meeting was not a failure. 

At the moment that the President was 
talking with reporters in a fishing 
lodge on Reelfoot Lake, his Secretary 
of State was holding an anxious, three- 
hour conference with members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 
the privacy of the Committee’s room in 
the Capitol. 

The Secretary took the view that the 
deadlock of the London meeting had con- 
vinced the Russians that, while the United 
States is seeking amity, it has taken a 
stand on principles from which it will not 
retreat. 

Political matters. While the President 
was away from Washington, the biggest 
political test of his party was coming to a 
showdown. Postmaster General Hannegan 
was trying to convince Southern Demo- 
crats that, if the party is to stay in power, 
it must bargain with the CIO. 

Despite rejection by a Senate Commit- 
tee, Mr. Hannegan managed to muster 
enough votes in the Senate to obtain con- 
firmation of the appointment of Raymond 
S. McKeough, Middle Western campaign 
director for PAC, for a six-year term on 
the Maritime Commission. 

The race question was an undelegated 
problem that caught Mr. Truman during 
the week. The Daughters of the American 
Revolution had forbidden the use of Con- 
stitution Hall by Hazel Scott, the Negro 
pianist wife of Representative Clayton 
Powell (Dem.), of New York. Mr. Powell 
telegraphed the President and Mrs. Tru- 
man, a member of the DAR, protesting 
her acceptance of an invitation to a DAR 
tea. 

The President replied with a letter say- 
ing: “One of the marks of a democracy 
is its willingness to respect and reward 
talent without regard to race or origin.” 

But he said he could not interfere with 
the management of a private enterprise. 
Mrs. Truman wrote that she deplored 
prejudice against race, but that she could 
not cancel her acceptance of the invitation. 

Under similar circumstances a few years 
ago, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt resigned 
from the DAR. 
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What do you know about your insurance? 


Lr. you know whether your fire 

insurance covers damage to 
possessions of guests or servants? 
Can you say, offhand, whether your 
burglary insurance also covers dam- 
age caused by burglars? If unable 
to contact your agent in an emer- 
gency, have you a written, complete 
record to tell you whether you are 


fully protected? You need this free 
U. S. F. & G. Personal Insurance 
Audit Book! 

Clear, simply-worded, and with each 
hazard illustrated, this new Per- 
sonal Insurance Audit Book enables 
you to make your own complete in- 
surance audit. It provides a per- 


manent record of property value, 


amount of present insurance, pre- 
mium rates, expiration dates, etc., 
thus giving you your fire and cas- 
ualty insurance picture at a glance. 
To obtain your copy, simply fill out 
and mail the attached coupon. Your 
Personal Insurance Audit Book will 
be delivered to you promptly. Mail 


the coupon today. 


CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE AGENT OR BROKER AS YOU WOULD YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 
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UNITED STATES FIDELITY 


affiliate: 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES ~ 
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BALTIMORE 3, ME: 
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Unitep States Fipetity & GUARANTY Co. 
135 E. Repwoop STREET 
Ba.tmoreE 3, MARYLAND 


Please send me a complimentary copy of your new 
Personal Insurance Audit Book. 
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PRESSURE FOR WAGE-PRICE RISE 


Proposals to Compensate Industry for 15 Per Cent Pay Increase 


Bigger charge to customer 
as offset to higher expense 
for reconverting concerns 


President Truman is facing an early 
showdown on wage policy. Pressures are 
building up within and without the Gov- 
ernment that may force a change in the 
present relationship between wages and 
prices. Labor’s current drive for higher pay 
is almost certain to result in a continuing 
strike situation unless industry is given 
more leeway to raise prices as an offset to 
wage increases. 

Two proposals now are being advanced 
within the Government for breaking the 
wage log jam. They are these: 

Industries reconverting to peace- 

‘ time production would be permitted 
to raise prices if they granted wage in- 
creases. The wage increases, however, 
would be limited to 15 per cent. 

The War Labor Board might issue 

a decision in a wage case that would 

provide a test of how far prices must 

be raised to meet current wage de- 
mands. 

As matters now stand, employers are 
free to raise wages, but are not free to 
raise prices. The Government encourages 
them to give their workers more money, 
if they can do so without inceasing the 
prices of their products. But few indus- 
tries are willing or able to raise wages 
without asking price relief, and the Gov- 
ernment continues to keep a tight lid on 
prices. Industry wants assurance that its 
present profit position will be maintained. 

Meanwhile, unions are demanding that 
workers receive 52 hours’ pay for 40 hours’ 
work, the equivalent of what they were 
able to earn, with overtime, in a 48-hour 
work week during wartime. Up to now, 
neither unions nor employers have shown 
any sign of yielding. The resulting stale- 
mate threatens to produce a chaotic in- 
dustrial condition that will retard recon- 
version. 

President Truman appears to be caught 
in a cross fire from his advisers. On the 
one hand, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion wants to hold the line on prices of 
products manufactured by reconverting in- 
dustries. Under this policy, industry would 
have to absorb increased labor costs with- 
out benefit of higher prices. On the other 
hand, certain economists of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion are 
in favor of a change in policy to permit 
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moderate price increases as an offset to 
wage increases. 

John W. Snyder, Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, is under 
pressure to follow the latter course. It 
would operate as follows: 

Wages would be permitted to increase 
15 per cent, but only in industries that 
are in the reconversion class. Others, such 
as textiles and food processing, would still 
be called upon to absorb wage raises. For 
reconversion industries, OPA would be ia- 











—Smith in Tampa Daily Times 


AND WHERE IT STOPS 
NOBODY KNOWS 
—Darling in New York Herald Tribune 
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structed to allow increased labor costs, up 
to 15 per cent, to be reflected in price in- 
creases. 

Industries entitled to price increases 
would include steel, automobiles, refri- 
gerators, washing machines, and other 
household appliances. An example of how 
the policy would work in the automobile 
industry is this: If labor costs in this in- 
dustry represent 25 per cent of total pro- 
duction costs, a 15 per cent wage increase 
would boost production costs 4 per cent. 
Accordingly, OPA would raise price ceil- 
ings on automobiles 4 per cent. 

Those behind this plan are arguing that 
price increases in these reconverting indus- 
tries would bring only a minor rise in the 
cost of living. 

The test-case proposal, under which 
the War Labor Board would attempt to 
establish policy that might afford a pat- 
tern for future wage settlements, was ad- 
vanced by Labor Secretary Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach. The Secretary is finding 
that his hands are tied in settling wage 
disputes because he has no control over 
prices. Accordingly, he is anxious that a 
postwar wage pattern be established soon. 

War Labor Board members, however, do 
not look with favor upon the idea of mak- 
ing reconversion wage policy, now that the 
Board is in the process of liquidation. They 
reason that the Board is a dying organiza- 
tion and its decision on a matter of this 
importance would carry little weight. With- 
out enforcement power—and the Board has 
none—it is in no position to make postwar 
wage policy. 

WLB is working toward a December 15 
liquidation date. But the wage-stabiliza- 
tion functions that it performed during the 
war must be transferred to another Gov- 
ernment agency. The Stabilization Act 
does not expire until June 30, 1946. 

In view of WLB’s status, a logical course 
for the Administration appears to be one 
of letting OWMR Director Snyder set the 
pattern. That is the policy that President 
Truman is expected to pursue. 

In fixing such policy, two important 
questions must be answered: One is how 
to determine whether a wage increase re- 
quires a corresponding price increase. The 
other is what kind of wage situation con- 
stitutes an inequity so great as to require 
a wage adjustment even if it forces a rise 
in prices. 

Industry's attitude in the current wage 
conflict apparently is to wait and see what 
happens before committing itself to any 
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th- lighting system is better than its lamps! 
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— if’s Cyclone Fence 


O YOU need fence, gates or window 
guards to protect your property? 

Then write or call Cyclone—we probably 
can supply you. Our trained engineers 
will help you make the proper selection 
for your require ments and furnish a free 
estimate. You'll be under no obligation. 
There are many reasons why Cyclone 
Fence should be your choice. It is tough, 
sturdy and long-lasting. Would-be tres- 
passers find it a discouraging barrier. 
Its features include posts that stay true, 
rails that don’t buckle, gates that don’t 
drag. These advantages and many others 
have made U-S-S Cyclone the most 
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widely used property protection fence 
in the world. 

Let us send you, free of charge, our 
big, 32-page book on fence. It is full of 
pictures, facts and specifications cover- 
ing many types of fence, gates, wire 
mesh partitions and other safeguards for 
your property. Whatever your require- 
ments you will find this book of real 
value. Mail the coupon. 
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We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. Mail this 
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fixed wage increases. The experience of the 
oil industry taught other employers to 
withhold their wage offers for fear that if 
they don’t they will be asked to use their 
highest offer as a bargaining basis. In the 
oil dispute, which ended with Government 
seizure of a number of refineries, the in- 
dustry was asked by Secretary Schwellen- 
bach to arbitrate the difference between 
the company’s offer to pay a 15 per cent 
increase and the union’s demand for a 30 
per cent increase. The oil companies re- 
fused, insisting arbitration should start 
from scratch, not from their highest offer. 


Conciliation at the top. Secretary 
Schwellenbach is showing a willingness to 
take risks with his own prestige as a con- 
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MR. SCHWELLENBACH 
Against tough opponents ... 


ciliator by trying personally to settle dis- 
putes that carry a national threat to the 
public interest. His technique is to inter- 
vene personally, call the disputants to- 
gether, and try to keep them in session 
until an agreement has been reached. 

This technique failed to settle the recent 
strike in the oil industry, and the Gov- 
ernment had to resort to seizure of a num- 
ber of refineries to break the strike. The 
same technique was used in an attempt to 
get striking coal miners back to work. 
Secretary Schwellenbach held daily ses- 
sions with John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers, and representatives 
of the operators. In these sessions he 
stressed the seriousness of a tie-up in the 
mines, appealed to both to reach a com- 
mon agreement for negotiating differences. 

In the coal dispute, Secretary Schwellen- 
bach found himself confronting experi- 
enced, tough and determined negotiators. 
Mr. Lewis and the coal operators have 
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been dealing with each other for years, 
know all the techniques of bargaining. It 
is not a new experience for them to have 
the Government intervene in their trou- 
bles. Secretary Schwellenbach learned that 
it takes concrete proposals rather than the 
mere power of persuasion to bring them 
to agreement. 

President Truman has delegated the job 
of handling labor disputes to Secretary 
Schwellenbach. The President wants, if 
possible, to keep these disputes away from 
the White House. It is questionable, how- 
ever, whether the Secretary will continue 
to intervene personally in future disputes 
until there is a reasonably good chance of 
settlement. He is being cautioned by vet- 
eran conciliators that his prestige as a 
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strike situation is bringing demands in : 
Congress for early action to impose tighter 
controls on unions. A test of whether the safest choice. 
legislators are in a mood to impose such 
controls may not be far away. 

The first test could come when the 


House Military Affairs Committee takes ; 
up a proposal to repeal the War Labor 
Disputes Act. There is much sentiment in 
favor of repeal, but there also is sentiment 
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N EW- Every Executive Who Ships on 
Credit Should Read This Book Now 


"S just off the press... so write 

today for a free copy of “CREDIT 
LOSS CONTROL —a must for 
Profit.” Here is a new book written for 
TODAY ... which may mean the 
difference between profit and loss for 
your business in the months and years 
of uncertainty and change. 

Although it takes only 10 minutes to 
read, this book shows how failures 
multiplied after World War I... how 
the shift from a war-supported econo- 
my to peacetime competition brought 
business upsets . . . how American 
Credit Insurance prevented disaster 
for many companies during that hectic 
postwar period. 

It shows how Credit Insurance will 
provide Credit Loss Control for your 
business at surprisingly low cost. . . in 
these times when taxes may make it 
impossible for you to build and keep 
ample reserves to cover abnormal 
credit losses which may come later. 

It presents actual cases to show 
some of the many things that can 
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happen ... to wipe out a customer's 
ability to pay .. . during the 30-60-90 
days after goods are shipped. 

It shows you why manufacturers and 
wholesalers in over 150 lines of business 
now carry American Credit Insurance 

which GUARANTEES PAY- 
“MENT of your accounts receivable for 
goods shipped ... pays you when your 
customers can’t. 

And it shows you how American 
Credit Insurance also improves your 
own credit... facilitates credit selling 

. . acts in other ways as a construc- 
tive force for your profit and progress. 


If ever there was a time when you 
needed this information, IT IS NOW! 
Write today for a copy of ‘CREDIT 
LOSS CONTROL” to: American 
Credit Indemnity Company of New 
York, Dept. 44, First National Bank 
Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Credit Insurance 
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Your Customers Can‘t 
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REPRESENTATIVE SMITH 
An end to strike-vote law? 


Labor Disputes Act is a feeling that its 
strike-election provision is placing too 
heavy a burden on the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. During the first ten days 
of October, NLRB received about 200 
petitions from unions for strike votes. This 
means that some NLRB offices are re- 
quired to devote themselves exclusively to 
strike votes, with the result that process- 
ing of cases under the National Labor Re- 
lations Act is being neglected. 

Repeal of the War Labor Disputes Act 
is being urged by Representative Howard 
W. Smith (Dem.), of Virginia, one of the 
original sponsors of the law. This Act was 
passed during a wave of wartime strikes 
in the coal mines. Now, during another 
period of strikes, its repeal is being asked. 
In addition to putting a stop to Govern- 
ment-directed strike votes, repeal also 
would abolish the War Labor Board. 


Reducing wages. Two decisions by 
the War Labor Board have put employers 
on notice that WLB is determined to re 
sist wage reductions so long as it has any- 
thing to do with wage stabilization. In 
these decisions, the Board ruled: 

That the American Car and Foun- 
dry Co. could not put in effect a scale 
of rates for skilled mechanics engaged 
in car building and repair that was 
lower than the firm paid for ship- 
building and repair during the war. 
The revised rate asked by the com- 
pany was higher than it had paid on 
car work before the war. 

That the Carnation Co., of Milwau- 
kee, could not discontinue paying 
overtime to salaried workers. The 
company had obtained WLB approval 
of the overtime plan in 1944 when it 
sought to correct an inequity between 
earnings of salaried employes and 
workers paid on an hourly basis. In 
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asking permission to discontinue over- 
time payments, the Company con- 
tended that the inequity no longer ex- 
isted, because hourly employes were 
not now wotking long hours and, as a 
result, their earnings had fallen off. 
Although voluntary wage increases that 
do not involve price rises have been re- 
leased from Government control, decreases 
still are subject to Government approval. 


Jobs for women. The postwar em- 
ployment situation is to be complicated 
by a heavy demand from women war 
workers to remain in the labor force. 
Studies made by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics give an insight into what is hap- 
pening. 

These studies show that in a typical 
city—Mobile, Ala—84 per cent of a group 
of 27,000 women who were employed in 
Mobile in the autumn of 1944 want to 
continue working now that the war is over. 
More than two and one-half times as 
many women in that city want postwar 
jobs as were employed in 1940. 

The war also brought important shifts 
in the occupations of women who were 
working before the war. For example: 
Only one half of the women who worked 
in stores and restaurants and one third 
of those who worked in hotels and laun- 
dries remained in those industries. The 
shift usually was to jobs with Govern- 
ment-operated establishments or in ship- 
yards, and was made because higher wages 
were offered. 

Four of five women who want to con- 
tinue working contend that they need jobs 
to support themselves and others. 

Nationally, the problem of women’s em- 
ployment is to be large. That is shown by 
the fact that nearly 18,000,000 women 
were employed when the war in Europe 
ended, a gain of 6,500,000 from May, 1940. 
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THAT KEEP PACE WITH THE SPEED 
OF MACHINE-SCRUBBING 


Slow-acting cleansers slow up machine-scrubbing . . . keep your 
machine in use longer. Finnell Powders, specially compounded to 
work in scrubbing machines, give cleaning action with every turn 
of the brushes . . . enable your scrubber to utilize its full cleaning 
capacity. Finnell Powders act instantaneously on dirt, oil, and 
grease, so that your machine can remove the accumulation in 
minimum operating time. 


All Finnell Powders are compounded in Finnell’s own mill, and 
each serves specific needs. Setol: An oil emulsifier for use on mill 
and factory floors. Finola: A scouring powder for heavy duty 
scrubbing of hard surface floors and some wood floors. Solar Soap 
Powder: For use wherever a good soap powder is required. Finnell 
Rubber Cleaner: For all types of rubber flooring. Century Scouring 
Powder: A mild abrasive cleanser. Asesco: An oil emulsifier and 
water softener. Finnell Powders are put up in containers ranging 


from 5-lb. bags to 300-Ib. barrels. 


For consultation or literature, phone or IF yoy DN 
write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell SCRUBBING Equi EW 
System, Inc., 3710 East St., Elkhart, Ind. | - +. invesp; VP MENT 
Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ont. tdvantag Sate the 
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_Guestion_. 
of the Week 


Title Reg, U.S, Pat. Off. 


Should the United States share the 
secrets of atomic energy with any 
foreign power? 


Because of the widespread differ- 
ences of opinion as to whether the 
United States should divulge the se- 
crets of atomic energy to any other 
nation, The United States News asked 
scientists, editors, inventors and others 
for their views. 

Answers are printed herewith. Others 
will appear next week, 


Willis R. Whitney 


Schenectady, N.Y.; Former Vice President 
and Director of the Research Laboratory, 
General Electric Co.; Past President, Amer- 
ican Chemical Society; Consultant, U.S. 
Navy and Bureau of Standards, 


answers: 


Certainly I don’t know all relevant facts 
now, but I feel that while we are trying to 
co-operate actively for “one world” and de- 
sirable permanent peace, we would do well 
to contribute all that we possibly can 
towards that aim. I'd even take great 
risks to proceed in that direction. 

We ought to look forward to accomplish- 
ment of general peace by United Na- 
tions’ effort, however difficult it may be. 
I like to look even further forward to a 
time when the healthy co-operative scien- 
tific spirit of all civilized peoples will de- 
velop basic principles of a common re- 
ligion due to sound, unassailable, common 
truth as men acquire more of it. We need 
a religion of human good will and welfare 
without reference to original skin color, 
early creeds or former conditions of servi- 
tude; and I think it can be made to come 
by human effort. 


Clark M. Eichelberger 


New York, N.Y.; Director, American Asso- 
ciation for the United Nations, 


answers: 

The principles of atomic energy are not 
a secret. They are world-wide knowledge. 
The only monopoly which the U. S., Brit- 
ain and Canada now have is the knowledge 
of the industrial secret of manufacture. 

The U.S. Government should formulate 
the terms and safeguards on which the 
U.S. would be willing to make this knowl- 
edge available to the responsible organs of 
the United Nations. 

These terms should include the controls 
to which the members of the United Na- 
tions must agree to prevent the use of 
atomic energy from destroying mankind. 
The Preparatory Commission should place 
on the agenda of the first General Assem- 
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Meet the new Ford for 1946! Big, beau- 
tiful—and With more new develop- 
ments than many pre-war yearly 
models . . . It’s new in style—more 
streamlined—with a broader hood and 
bright new massive grille . . . There’s 
ten more horsepower than ever be- 
fore—and still more over-all econ- 
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Com 


omy ... And for a luxurious, level 
ride, this car has new multi-leaf 
springing. Always, you travel gently, 
smoothly ... Take your choice of two 
great engines. The spirited 
V-8, now 100 horsepower— 
the lively 90 horsepower Six 
--. Yes, everywhere you look, 
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you’ll find advancements . . . These 
new 1946 Ford cars are now in pro- 
duction. And they’ll continue to be 
produced in ever-increasing numbers. 
Keep in touch with your Ford 
dealer—for the smartest, most 
comfortable Ford car ever built. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


your future! 
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Photo by BOSTON GLOBE 


%* Governor Maurice J. Tobin signing the Port Authority Bill—at his right, Boston’s famous 
ex-Mayor, John F. Fitzgerald, Chairman of the Port Authority—at his left, 
Jay R. Benton, Chairman, Greater Boston Development Committee 


The Port of Boston, second largest Port of Embarkation during 


European war operations, is the-largest sheltered harbor in the 


United States. Now, Massachusetts, by authorizing the expendi- 
ture of $15,000,000, has acted energetically to further improve 


and expand Boston’s port facilities, providing great new advan- 


tages to add to Boston’s 


traditional superiority as a port—the abil- 


ity to move freight between rail or truck and ship without light- 


erage (because piers are served directly by railroads), thus effecting 


a greater economy than at any other major port. Remember, too— 


Buenos Aires than New Orleans by 400 miles 
Rio de Janeiro than Baltimore by 103 miles 


BOSTON IS NEARER < 
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THE 


GO 1S OFF IN 


( Europe than New York by 200 miles 


oa, Panama, than San Francisco by 936 miles 


Write for the ACTION 
booklet, ‘The Open 
Book.’’ Massachusetts 
Development and 
Industrial Commission, 
20 Somerset Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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bly, to meet on December 4, the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to consider 
the question of the United Nations contro] 
of atomic energy and make suitable rec- 
ommendations. This committee, working 
rapidly, should have a report ready for the 
second meeting of the first assembly, 
which is scheduled to convene after the 
first of the year. 


Orson D. Munn 


New York, N. Y.; Editor, Scientific American, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
The secrets of atomic energy should be 
retained by the U.S. just as long as pos- 
sible. In the meantime, physicists of the na- 
tion should strive mightily to develop prac- 
tical peacetime uses of atomic energy for in- 
dustrial and other power applications. In the 
event that wartime applications of atomic 
energy are developed by other nations, 
every effort must be made to outlaw all 
applications by international agreement. 


Karl Lark-Horovitz 


Lafayette, Ind.; Head of Department of 
Physics, Purdue University; Former Physics 
Instructor, University of Vienna; Contributor 
to Scientific Journals, 


answers: 


The use of atomic energy involves two 
entirely different problems. 

First, the understanding of the funda- 
mental processes which make the use of 
atomic energy efficient. This information 
and also some of the products obtained by 
these reactions should be made available 
to competent scientists in this country 
and in the countries of our allies 

Second, development for military use 
such as the atomic bomb. Their release 
and use should be treated by the military 
authorities of the Allied powers in a simi- 
lar way as all other information regarding 
new weapons. 


(by telegraph) 


Watson Davis 


Washington, D.C.; Director, Science Serv- 
ice; Member, National Inventors Council, 


answers: 

What is needed in the world today is a 
sharing of the secrets of human behavior 
in order that atomic energy may be used 
to create the most wonderful or at least the 
most powerful civilization man has ever 
dared to dream up. The pivotal point in 
the current discussion is just what secrets 
there are to share that other nations than 
the U.S., Britain and Canada do not know 
or cannot learn by a few months of inten- 
sive research, 

Let us hope that we have disarmed the 
world’s mad, murderous nations; if we have 
and if the production of atomic-energy re- 
sources is kept in the hands of responsible 
governments acting for the people, then 
the world can share the energy prosperity 
it will bring. 
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What's behind 
the name 


Levelcoat’ 


KIMBERLY 
CLARK 


CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 








It is more than a name of fine printing paper. Levelcoat is an 
ideal of more than five thousand men and women at Kimberly- 
Clark. To them, Levelcoat is a challenge that inspires a never- 
ending strive for perfection. 

Under the most modern scientific methods, our research men 
constantly seek to achieve a finer, higher quality Levelcoat. The 
Engineering Department employs all its skill and ingenuity to 
accomplish these ever higher standards. And the mill operators, 
through countless devices of quality control, produce this fine 
printing paper with a uniformity that is recognized throughout 
the paper world. 

Yes, behind the name Levelcoat are the forestry experts, re- 
search men, chemists, engineers, technicians and skilled workers. 
Behind the name Levelcoat are the heads, the hands and the 
hearts of the Kimberly-Clark men and women. 
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Taxes caiinot be cut substantially next year or the 
year after that or for many years to come. A return to 
prewar tax rateseappears out of the question. Future na- 
tional budgets promise to force high tax rates for at least 
a generation if Government accounts are to be kept in 
any semblance of order. 

What war has done to federal finances is revealed in 
the Pictogram. It shows what Congress and the Adminis- 
tration are up against in attempts to bring tax rates 
down from the peak reached in wartime. 

In 1939 fiscal year—the year before war began— 
Government expenses were $8,690,000,000. Taxes in that 
year brought in $4,957,000,000—not enough to meet ex- 
penses—and the deficit was $3,733,000,000. 


In that year, tax rates were modest. Corporations paid 
at the most, only 18 per cent of their profits in taxes. 
Today, the normal tax and surtax on corporations is 4 
per cent and the excess-profits tax is 95 per cent. A mar 
ried man with two children paid no income tax until his 
earnings exceeded $3,000 a year, and, at $4,000, the tax 
was only $12. Now the tax on that income is $505— 
about 42 times as much. 

That period of low taxes is unlikely ever to return. 

In 1946, outgo of the Government is likely to be $40; 
000,000,000. That is less than half the $100,000,000,00 
spent during the last 12 months of war, but it is almost 
five times the amount spent in the 1939 fiscal year. 

Income for the 1946 calendar year would be $32,500; 
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000,000 if wartime tax rates are retained. That would 
not be enough to meet expenses, and a deficit of $7,500,- 
000,000 would be added to the national debt. Wartime 
taxes, however, are due to be cut, resulting in a reduction 
of $5,000,000,000 to $6,000,000,000 in revenue. 

Now consider the following year, the year approach- 
ing a postwar normal. 

In 1947, outgo will approximate $27,000,000,000—more 
than three times the sum spent by the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1939. Reasons for this large outlay are to be 
found in fixed postwar expenses. Interest on the national 
debt, for example, will exceed $5,000,000,000—more than 
total revenues in 1939. Aids to veterans and to farmers, 
and a large peacetime Army and Navy are other costly 
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items. This budget does not anticipate any extraordinary 
outlays for public works or for unemployment, relief. 

Income for 1947, under wartime tax rates, could be 
expected to reach $34,200,000,000. That could produce a 
budget surplus of $7,200,000,000—the first in 18 years— 
which might be used to reduce the public debt. Wartime 
tax rates, however, will not prevail in 1947 and any 
surplus in the budget is doubtful. 

In years ahead, Government outgo cannot be expected 
to drop far below the prospective level for 1947. Even 
the most optimistic tax planners foresee no budget of 
less than $15,000,000,000 a year, and most of them expect 
the annual outlay to range between $22,500,000,000 and 
$25,000,000,000 a year. That is why taxes will stay high. 








Thanksgiving 
Dinner 
by 
ANDREE RUELLAN 


One of a series of typical 
American scenes and cus- 
toms painted by America’s 
foremost artists. 
e 

Full-color reprints of this oil 
painting, without advertising 
and suitable for framing, 
will be sent if requested on 
or before February 1, 1946. 
Write United States Brewers 
Foundation, 21 East 40th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Sau hearts and festive boards... under a hot and 
brilliant Texas sun...among the blossomed orange trees 
of Florida...where bracing Massachusetts winds hint 
of snow—perhaps Thanksgiving, more than any other 
custom, typifies America, the land we live in, the land 
we love. 

In this America of tolerance and good humor, of neigh- 
borliness and pleasant living, perhaps no beverages more 
fittingly belong than wholesome beer and ale. And the 
right to enjoy these beverages of moderation. ..this, too, is 


part of our own American heritage of personal freedom. 


AMERICA’S BEVERAGE OF MODERATION 
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Pro and Com 
of Matronal Issues 


Plan of House 
For Tax Cuts: 
Press Reaction 


Tax reductions in the bill passed by the 
House and now before the Senate are 
widely criticized by commenting editors. 
Many question the wisdom of broad re- 
ductions at this time in view of the budget. 
Elimination of the corporate excess-profits 
levy is widely advocated instead of the 
reduction the bill provides. On the freeing 
of 12,000,000 income taxpayers from lia- 
bility through liberalized normal-tax ex- 
emptions, opinion is more divided. 

The Washington (D. C.) Post (Ind.) 
believes tax cuts “should be deferred to a 
later date, except for ... repeal of the ex- 
cess-profits tax, which . . . inhibits rapid 
peacetime conversion.” The Post calls 
“thoroughly retrograde” the proposed re- 
lief of 12,000,000 individuals from income 
tax liability, since “the income tax is the 
only means for making the people realize 
that they have to pay the cost of running 
the Government.” 

Similarly, the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain 
Dealer (Ind.-Dem.) believes that “many 
tax reductions except .. . for the purpose 
of facilitating reconversion .. . might prop- 
erly be deferred.” 

Treasury Secretary Fred M. Vinson’s 
proposals, calling for slightly smaller re- 
ductions thari provided in the pending 
legislation, “promise . . . probably all the 
relief that the nation can expect” in view 
of the national debt, says the Los 
Angeles (Calif.) Times (Ind.-Rep.) , which 
warns that “fiscal disaster is ahead if the 
federal budget is not balanced soon.” 
And the Columbus (Ohio) Citizen (Ind.) 
holds that, aside from repeal of the excess- 
profits tax, “substantial tax cuts will have 
to wait until we stop spending so much.” 

Fearing that the 12,000,000 low-income 
individuals whose tax bills will be wiped 
out “will lose interest in how Congress is 
spending money,” the Schenectady (N. Y.) 
Gazette (Ind.-Dem.) urges that “the 
largest possible number of citizens ... pay 
direct taxes” and that we “get rid . ... of 
the vicious hidden levies no one notices.” 





“Though it can be argued with some 
logic that every citizen should pay a di- 
tect tax,” contends the Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette (Ind.-Rep.), “a tax levied 
before exemptions without regard to ability 
to pay is not a particularly fair way of 
applying what may be a good principle.” 
This paper favors “relief for individuals in 
the lowest income bracket.” 
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This is the time for 


ACTION 


If you are planning to establish a Pacific Coast face 
tory this is the time to get in on the ground floor. 


SME As reconversion progresses, new 


buying habits are being formed by 16,000,000 West- 
ern people. Your product can become a vital part of 
the Western economy if you locate a plant to serve 
the West. 





It will pay you to find out now 
why General Electric Co., International Business 
Machines, Food Machinery Corp., Joshua Hendy 
Iron Works, Permanente Metals Corp. and scores 
of others selected the advantages of Santa Clara 
- decentralized manufacturing! 


Write on your business letterhead for Post War 
Pacific Coast, a factual 36 page book about 
Santa Clara County and the West It’s free. 


“U" = SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 
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Thanksgiving 
Dinner 
by 
ANDREE RUELLAN 


One of a series of typical 
American scenes and cus- 
toms painted by America’s 
foremost artists. 

e 
Full-color reprints of this oil 
painting, without advertising 
and suitable for framing, 
will be sent if requested on 
or before February 1, 1946. 
Write United States Brewers 
Foundation, 21 East 40th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 





“MORALE 65 A LOT OF LITTLE THINGS” 
sa, hn 
\Y/ MAIL 


MAIL THAT LETTER TODAY 











«, fendut Bate, 


I hankful hearts and festive boards ... under a hot and 


Pina? 4 brilliant Texas sun...among the blossomed orange trees 


of snow—perhaps Thanksgiving, more than any other 


« me of Florida...where bracing Massachusetts winds hint 
- f 
¥ 


Vi / custom, typifies America, the land we live in, the land 
hee we love. 
wey 
cs, In this America of tolerance and good humor, of neigh- 
x borliness and pleasant living, perhaps no beverages more 
a >. 5 c 
J fittingly belong than wholesome beer and ale. And the 
Pi ster Se 


right to enjoy these beverages of moderation...this, too, is 


part of our own American heritage of personal freedom. 


AMERICA’S BEVERAGE OF MODERATION 


at B 574 


Show belongs...enjoy it 7p 


Fou™ 


ysrday, 
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Pro and Con 
of National Issues 


Plan of House 
For Tax Cuts: 
Press Reaction 


Tax reductions in the bill passed by the 
House and now before the Senate are 
widely criticized by commenting editors. 
Many question the wisdom of broad re- 
ductions at this time in view of the budget. 
Elimination of the corporate excess-profits 
levy is widely advocated instead of the 
reduction the bill provides. On the freeing 
of 12,000,000 income taxpayers from lia- 
bility through liberalized normal-tax ex- 
emptions, opinion is more divided. 

The Washington (D. C.) Post (Ind.) 
believes tax cuts “should be deferred to a 
later date, except for ... repeal of the ex- 
cess-profits tax, which . . . inhibits rapid 
peacetime conversion.” The Post calls 
“thoroughly retrograde” the proposed re- 
lief of 12,000,000 individuals from income 
tax liability, since “the income tax is the 
only means for making the people realize 
that they have to pay the cost of running 
the Government.” 

Similarly, the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain 
Dealer (Ind.-Dem.) believes that “many 
tax reductions except .. . for the purpose 
of facilitating reconversion .. . might prop- 
erly be deferred.” 

Treasury Secretary Fred M. Vinson’s 
proposals, calling for slightly smaller re- 
ductions thari provided in the pending 
legislation, “promise . . . probably all the 
relief that the nation can expect” in view 
of the national debt, says the Los 
Angeles (Calif.) Times (Ind.-Rep.) , which 
warns that “fiscal disaster is ahead if the 
federal budget is not balanced soon.” 
And the Columbus (Ohio) Citizen (Ind.) 
holds that, aside from repeal of the excess- 
profits tax, “substantial tax cuts will have 
to wait until we stop spending so much.” 

Fearing that the 12,000,000 low-income 
individuals whose tax bills will be wiped 
out “will lose interest in how Congress is 
spending money,” the Schenectady (N. Y.) 
Gazette (Ind.-Dem.) urges that “the 
largest possible number of citizens . .. pay 
direct taxes” and that we “get rid . . . of 
the vicious hidden levies no one notices.” 

“Though it can be argued with some 
logic that every citizen should pay a di- 
tect tax,’ contends the Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette (Ind.-Rep.), “a tax levied 
before exemptions without regard to ability 
to pay is not a particularly fair way of 
applying what may be a good principle.” 
This paper favors “relief for individuals in 
the lowest income bracket.” 
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This is the time for 


ACTION 


If you are planning to establish a Pacific Coast fac- 
tory this is the time to get in on the ground floor. 


SAE As reconversion progresses, new 


buying habits are being formed by 16,000,000 West- 
ern people. Your product can become a vital part of 
the Western economy if you locate a plant to serve 
the West. j 


SES. It will pay you to find out now 
why General Electric Co., International Business 
Machines, Food Machinery Corp., Joshua Hendy 
Iron Works, Permanente Metals Corp. and scores 
of others selected the advantages of Santa Clara 
County’s decentralized manufacturing! 


Write on your business letterhead for Post War 
Pacific Coast, a factual 36 page book about 
Santa Clara County and the West It’s free. 


SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


TL 
COUNTY Goon 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 
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FREE 


to Business 
Executives 


whose responsibilities 
include building better 
relations with employees 
and the public. 











WHAT MANAGEMENT 
SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT 
PUBLIC WASHROOM 
PROBLEMS 














«+ - With particular 
reference to 
WOMEN’S 
washrooms 







HILE the facts in 
this booklet are 
both obvious and important, 
they have seldom — if ever — 
appeared in print. Because of 
their frank nature, they are suit- 
able for presentation only in 
booklet form. Copies may be 
obtained without charge by fill- 
ing in coupon or making request 
on your business letterhead. 


Peau eee ee eee 


i Industrial Division, Room 20 i 
A. P. W. Products Company, Inc. 
é Albany, N. Y. 
Please send me, without charge or obliga- 
IJ tion, copies of “WHAT MANAGEMENT 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT PUBLIC 
J WASHROOM PROBLEMS.” 
| Quantity desired........ a 
Se Bs ees SE ee ee rs ' 
i Ny 6 a sg biedt es, <6 taNSeeeseeae ves oe i 
£ KOGMRNTIy BORIS. <5 5. 5 oo. cn cin cece cece é 
i a eee ee Tee Te ee Tey Tr. | 
i City State ' 











Weve been Listed: 


ABOUT SURPLUS FOR VETERANS 


Veterans now have far more leeway in 
buying surplus goods from the Govern- 
ment. Sweeping changes have just been 
made in the Surplus Property Administra- 
tion’s regulations governing preferential 
treatment for veterans. These changes are 
aimed at giving greater purchasing advan- 
tage to men and women who served in 
World War II. - 

Revision of the regulations comes as 
protests were increasing over failure of 
veterans to get any real opportunity to 
buy from the Government’s growing stock 
piles of excess property. Thousands of 
them complained that they were getting 
a run-around, that they were given no 
chance to obtain a share of these goods. 
Veterans’ organizations took up the pro- 
test. Congressmen were pressed for action. 
And, meanwhile, Government agencies 
were being swamped with applications to 
buy and questions from veterans about 
how to proceed. 

As result of the changes, many more ex- 
servicemen will be able to obtain surplus 
goods. But many others still wilt be dis- 
appointed. For one thing, the available 
supply of things they want is small. Some 
of the available surplus is in bad condi- 
tion. And there also is the continuing prob- 
lem of getting a veteran in touch with the 
items that he needs. 


Under the new rules, the entire procedure 
for veterans in buying surplus property is 
changed. Many restrictions and_limita- 
tions are removed. In fact, the original 
Regulation 7 has been rewritten altogether. 
Veterans now can buy direct, and in larger 
quantities, so long as the purchase is 
needed for their business, professional or 
agricultural undertaking. They are given 
no preference, however, in buying from 
surpluses for personal use—such items as 
household furnishings, clothing, food, and 
automobiles for nonbusiness driving. 


One of the most important changes re- 
moves the limit on the amount of 
surplus goods that a veteran can buy. 
Here is what has been done: 


A veteran now can buy what he needs to 
set up or carry on his own small business 
enterprise or professional establishment— 
if these supplies are available and he can 
find them. This might involve office or 
store equipment or farm machinery. Also, 
he may buy things that are needed for 
two or more enterprises, provided that he 
owns more than 50 per cent interest in 
each. This change abolishes the old limi- 
tation of $2,500 on the amount of surplus 
property that one veteran could purchase. 


50 


But the revised regulations still leave the 
way open for maximum and minimum 
limits to be put on the amount that a 
veteran can buy under preference. 


There is another important change in what 
a veteran can buy. If he is entering retail 
business, he now can purchase an initial 
stock of goods to sell to his customers, 
Heretofore, veterans could not buy surplus 
property for resale, and this restriction 
brought many protests. The change al- 
lows him to obtain goods from surpluses 
to stock his shelves once, but he is not per- 
mitted to replenish this supply through 
preferential buying after the original is 
sold. At present, however, surplus stocks 
include very little of the goods needed by 
storekeepers, such as clothing or other tex- 
tile goods for haberdasheries, food for gro- 
cery stores, or automobiles and trucks for 
used-car dealers. It is doubtful that a vet 
eran ever will be able to buy from sum 
pluses a complete line of goods needed to 
run a store. 


The new procedure for direct buying; 


This has opened a short cut for a veteran’s 
preferential buying directly from the Gov- 
ernment agency disposing of surplus prop 
erty. But the veteran still must obtain 
from the Smaller War Plants Corp. a cer 
tificate showing that he is eligible to buy. 
This means an examination of his dis- 
charge papers and a statement that the 
property to be bought is to be used by the 
veteran in his own small enterprise. But 
the revised regulations eliminate the old 
requirement that SWPC must be con- 
vinced that the veteran needed the prop- 
erty for an undertaking that was likely to 
prove successful and that the transaction 
would strengthen the competitive position 
of small enterprise in general. 


After obtaining a certificate from SWPC, 
a veteran can go to, or get in touch by 
mail with, an agency that is selling surplus 
property, and buy at the lowest price at 
which such property is being sold. This 
agency is usually the Department of Com- 
merce’s Office of Surplus Property, which 
handles disposal of surplus consumer 
goods. (Real estate, industria! plants, ete, 
are disposed of under different regula 
tions.) Under a new system, this agency 
puts aside a reserve of surplus commodi- 
ties for sale to veterans. Some trucks are 
going into this veterans’ reservoir, and 
soon there are expected to be some jeeps. 


Up till now, a veteran had to place his 
purchase application with SWPC, which 
then tried to locate the property and get 
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FINISH THE JOB... 
BUY VICTORY BONDS 
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Luscious fruits and vegetables... 
choice meats, dairy products and ce- 
reals in endless variety ...load your 
table with mouth-watering goodness... 
make this a healthy, well-fed nation. 


These food products from the na- 
tion’s farms stream to your home 
with the help of Your Unseen Friend 
—NICKEL. For riding with thefarm- 
er, in bulldozer, tractor and truck, is 
the “friendly” metal that adds stam- 
ina to all kinds of farm equipment— 
that helps make it strong and sturdy, 
more economical and efficient. 


Nickel—“unseen” because it is com- 
bined with other metals to make alloy 
steels and other Nickel Alloys—adds 
toughness, resistance to wear, and 


Helps the Farmer Feed Your Family... 









































other special properties to important 
parts like motor blocks, transmis- 
sions and shafts. 

In these, and countless other ways, 
Nickel is your Unseen Friend. It’s as 
much a part of your daily life as the 
lead-in wirein your electriclight bulb. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N. Y. 

International Nickel — miners, smelters and refiners of 

Nickel and the Platinum metals... producers of INCO 

Nickel Alloys, including MONEL and INCONEL, 


jek 


..-Your Unseen Friend 






Copyright 1945, 
The International Nickel Company, Inc, 





Hyster “20” Lift Truck (2000 fb. Hyster “Karry Krane” (10,000 Ib. capac- 
ecpecity) tronsporting rolls of paper. ity) handling “Caterpillar” tractor tracks. 























Hyster “150” Lift Truck (15,000 Ib. 
capacity) loading a cargo plane. 





HYSTE R—war-Tested for Peace.. 


Many peace-time orders for Hyster industrial lift 
trucks are coming from former service men. On every 
front they saw these rugged machines hoist and trans- 
port heavy, bulky materials of war. They know that 
pneumatic tired, gas powered Hysters get around fast— 
indoors and outdoors — save time, man-hours, money. 

Before the war Hysters helped American industry 
to solve materials handling problems of all kinds. 
During the war Hysters were hard to get because the 
Government required so many of these pneumatic tired 
lift trucks that go anywhere and move anything. 

For a time yet Hyster demand will exceed Hyster 
supply. But the best is worth waiting for. Stand pat— 
wait for a Hyster. Eight models from 2000 to 30,000 
pounds capacity. Illustrated literature sent gladly. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


PORTLAND 12, OREGON @ PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 


Pioneer and largest maker of pneumatic tired lift trucks. 
World’s largest manufacturer of tractor winches... 
Sales and service offices in principal cities. 


Pioneers in Materials Handling Equipment 











it for him. SWPC still will act as vet- 
erans’ purchasing agent when requested to 
do so. Also, this agency will help ex 
servicemen to locate property that they 
need. SWPC has 114 field offices through- 


out the country. 


Changes in procedure for buying surplus 
equipment for agricultural operations: 


Veterans who go in for farming and other 
agricultural undertakings also apply to the 
SWPC for certificates to buy. Then they 
can either buy directly or get the ageney 
to help them obtain what they want, 
Heretofore, this group of veterans went 
first to local representatives of the De. 
partment of Agriculture, who passed on 
their eligibility. The Department of Agri- 
culture still will co-operate with the SWPC 
in the matter of passing on applications, 


Arranging credit or installment buying: 


Another change in the rules makes it pos- 
sible for the Government selling agency to 
extend credit or to allow payment in in- 
stallments by veterans buying surplus 
property. Previously, such terms could be 
arranged only through SWPC. Arrange- 
ments still can be made with SWPC for 
credit in buying surplus property, under 
certain conditions. 


Who is eligible for veterans’ preferen- 
tial buying? 


The new regulations keep the emphasis on 
small businesses and undertakings, but 
they change the definition of “small.” Un- 
der the new rules, this applies to a busi- 
ness with not more than 500 employes. 
However, the SWPC, with approval of the 
Surplus Property Administrator, can desig- 
nate certain larger enterprises as eligible 
to buy. The new regulations thus wipe out 
the old definition of small enterprises as 
having invested capital of not more than 
$50,000, with a top of $25,000 for agricul- 
tural undertakings. 


An exception now is made to the require- 
ment that a veteran must own more than 
half of a business, professional or agricul- 
tural enterprise in order to get preference 
in buying surplus property. This exception 
is made in the case of a veteran who needs 
an automobile, truck, tools or other equip- 
ment for his work as an employe or agent 
of someone else. This opens the way for 
purchase of an automobile, for instance, by 
salesman or a deliveryman. But it does not 
mean purchase of a car by an employe 
merely to drive to and from work. 


One other important change is made in the 
eligibility rules. A serviceman does not 
have to have received his final discharge, 
as heretofore. He is eligible for preferer- 
tial buying of surplus property when he 
is on terminal leave or final furlough of 
has been released from active service, evel 
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POWER...FOR THE WHEELS OF PROGRESS! 


America’s railroads... with nearly one- 
third fewer locomotives, almost one- 
fifth fewer passenger cars, one-fourth 
fewer freight cars, and 427,903 fewer 
men ... hauled, in 1944 alone, nearly 
twice the freight, and more than twice 
the passengers carried in 1918, the 
peak year of the First World War. And 
94 per cent of the locomotives that 
did this gigantic job were powered by 
Bituminous Coal. 


Improved Digestion for Iron Horses 


Possessing almost 50 per cent greater 
tractive power than the iron horses of 
25 years ago, the coal-consuming loco- 
motives of today will, in turn, be super- 
seded by still more powerful, smoke- 
less locomotives tomorrow . . . thanks 


to greatly improved combustion prom- 
ised by Bituminous Coal research. 


That Old Black Magic... 


Bituminous Coal’s vast contribution to 
the progress of America’s railroads is 
restricted only by the ingenuity of 
man. A ton of coal is essential to the 
manufacture of every ton of steel used 
in the fabrication of rails, rolling stock, 
and bridges. From coal is generated 
the electricity that lights and air-condi- 
tions the trains; that activates the auto- 
matic switches and signal equipment. 
From coal come paints and plastics, the 
dyes, nylons and other fabrics that help 
give luxury cars their color and comfort. 

Coal heats 4 out of 7 of our homes 
... and 62 per cent of all of America’s 


electrical energy is generated from 
Bituminous Coal. Touched by the 
magic wand of chemistry, it produces 
more than 200,000 useful products, in- 
cluding high-octane gasoline, sulfa 
drugs, anesthetics, antiseptics, vita- 
mins, aspirin, and insecticides. 
Coal... the Mightiest Mineral 
American civilization depends on our 
3,000-year treasure trove of Bitumi- 
nous Coal . . . on the industry that last 
year powered our war effort with more 
coal than has ever been mined in any 
year, inany country. . . . Out of every 
dollar of Bituminous Coal sales, at the 
mines, on the average-the miners re- 
ceive over 60 cents in wages—the mine 
owners receive about 2 cents profit. 


Brruminous Coat INsTITUTE 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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OUTLOOK FOR PROFITS: 


THE GOOD YEARS AHEAD 


(This article represonts the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


Prospect of Peacetime High Through Piled-Up Demand and Savings 


Tax cuts that will help 
take up the slack during 
early months of recovery 


U.S. corporations in general are looking 
forward to a period of high productivity 
and favorable profits by all peacetime 
standards. That is the prospect behind 
present plans for business expansion and 
by “help wanted” signs in front of fac- 
tories, stores and offices, despite growing 
strikes and unemployment. 

The prospects. Underlying this busi- 
ness confidence is the outlook shown in the 
chart on this page. This outlook is based 
on the best available data from Govern- 
ment sources. 

In 1945, corporate profits, after taxes, 
are likely to be $6,735,000,000. Before 
taxes, profits promise to be $18,150,000,000. 

In 1946, profits, before taxes, are likely 
to fall to $11,150,000,000, but $5,565,000,- 


000 promises to remain after taxes. That 
is a better net-profit volume than in any 
year during the 1930s. 

In 1947, before taxes, profits are ex- 
pected to jump to $16,150,000,000. After 
taxes, $9,345,000,000 in net profits is 
likely to be left. That would be a peace- 
time record, exceeding by more than 
$1,000,000,000 the profit mark of 1929. It 
has been beaten only once—in wartime 
1943—when profits after taxes reached 
$10,166 ,000,000. 

This outlook, moreover, is for all cor- 
porations that file income tax returns 
with the U.S. Treasury. It includes the 
earnings of profitable corporations offset 
by the deficits of corporations that lose 
money, and returns of corporations that 
only break even. 

For profitable corporations 
net income, after taxes, is likely to be 
$9.015.000,000 in 1946—somewhat higher 
even than 1945. In 1947, corporations that 


alone, 


Copyright, 1945, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


make profits are expected to report net 
earnings, after taxes, of $10,845,000,000. 
The prospect of profits ahead explains 
why business now is gearing for a high 
level of peacetime activity; why orders for 
steel are piling up in the mills, why the ex- 
pected postwar slump for the machine-tool 
industry has not materialized, and why 
earlier predictions of unemployment missed 
their mark by large overestimates. 
The situation from another angle: 
Gross income of corporations in 1946 
promises to be $190,000,000,000. That 
would be a peacetime record, more than 
$30,000,000,000 above 1939, but a drop of 
$49,000,000,000 from this year’s gross. 
Total earnings of corporations in 1947 
are likely to rise to $205,000,000,000. That 
is within shouting distance of the $248, 
000,000,000 estimated gross corporate in- 
come in 1943, when peak war production 
was reflected in income reports. 
Business managers are getting set to 
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Available now for protecting 
your surplus equipment 


Every type specially suited to 
provide maximum protection 


When you change over from swords to plow 
shares, make sure your surplus tools and 
equipment are properly protected against 
damaging rust. 

From Gulf's complete line, you can select 
one Or more war-proven rust preventives 
that will meet your every requirement ‘for 
both interior and exterior use—and provide 











Proved in War use — 





positive protection for indefinite periods. 

Gulf quality rust preventives have given 
an excellent account of themselves in pro- 
tecting all types of metal parts and war 
equipment during storage and transporta- 
tion overseas. They meet Government 
specifications for exterior and interior appli- 
cation, and are available now for immediate 
delivery. 

For further information on Gulf quality 
rust preventives, write, wire, or phone your 
nearest Gulf office. 


Gulf Oil Corporation > Gulf Refining Company 





LUBRICATION 





Boston - 


Division Sales Offices: 
New York * Philadelphia + Pittsburgh » Atlanta 
New Orleans + Houston * Louisville * Toledo 








Service has always b-en our strong point. 
80,000 Hotel New Yorker guests are today 
helping us plan the service we will be 
offering you as soon as conditions permit. 
You will benefit by their ideas on air condi- 
tioning, television, studio-type rooms and 
many other innovations. Any wonder more 
and more travelers are 
saying, “I’m back at 
the New Yorker!” 





«  » says Sam Linchitz, Bellman No. 12, wearing the 
Purple Heart. He and scores of veterans like him are now 
back at their old jobs of making the Hotel New Yorker 


world-famous for service. 


ff 


Hotel NEW YORKER 


Member — American Hotel Association 
34th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Frank L. Andrews, President 2500 Rooms from $3.85 


Home of Protecto-Raoy Bathrooms they're ultra-violet royed ! 











bring their companies a slice of this pro. 
spective gross business. It is promised by 
the fact that individuals are starved for 
all kinds of long-wearing products, from 
new homes and automobiles to washing 
machines and nail scissors. This demand 
also is encouraging factories to build ney 
plants and buy new equipment, and 
prompting stores to remodel and _ install 
new fixtures. And consumers have, in cash, 
in banks and in war bonds, the money to 
buy the things they want. 

Basis for forecast. This profits picture 
is not painted with overoptimistic assump. 
tions. It takes into account the probable 
development of substantial unemployment 
in 1946 before reconversion is completed 
It makes allowance for the drop in in. 
dividual incomes and the slack in industrial 





STEEL INDUSTRY 
- +» Optimism piled up orders 


activity that are bound to follow canceled 
war orders. It is based, essentially, on this 
outlook: 

Excess-profits tax will be repealed. That 
is a major factor in the prospect for prol- 
its, as the chart also shows. If this taxis 
not repealed in 1946, net profits, after 
taxes, will be $3,614,000,000 instead of $5; 
565,000,000. If corporate taxes are reduced 
still more, the 1946 earnings outlook wil 
be still higher. 

Industrial production for the year 194, 
as measured by the Federal Reserve Board. 
will fall to 142 per cent of the 1935-3) 
average from a war peak of 239 per cenl 
Recovery in 1947 will carry the FRB ir 
dex to a probable 156 per cent, just 6 points 
below the peacetime record of 1941. 

National income payments will drop 
from the neighborhood of $159,000,000,00) 
a year when war ended to $121,800,000: 
000 in 1946. In 1947, payments to individ 
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Here’s how General American tank reputation. They have the special 
cars go to work for men at the top: features needed to guard against 
chemical or physical change in your 


First, they save you money, bring- finished product 


ing raw liquid products to your 
plant in the most economical way. For Your New Products 
Many General American cars, 


; . . General American research engi- 
specially designed, make possible 


neers are ready now—to design the 


—_ money-saving bulk shipment for specialized tank cars that will carry 
8 -to- i i 
on hard-to-handle acids, alkalies, gases. your products to market safely, 
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Pressure Vessels and Aerocoach Precooling Service for 












HIS WORTH TO YOU 


You probably can think of a variety of business 
losses that might come to you if your partner, or a 
key man, should die. Such losses can be covered. 


with insurance on his life. 


Ask for the folder 
YOUR BUSINESS PARTNER 
WHAT IF HE DIED? 





The PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK. NEW JERSEY 









































FowaA New Force...in 
><. Sheet Metal Production 
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— . dLypical of the work being pro- 
duced on the CECOSTAMP are 
the stampings shown in this photo- 
graph, taken in the sheet metal 
shop of one of the country’s larg- 
est builders of rail car and bus 
bodies. The parts shown, and the 
dies from which they are made are 
an indication of the possibilities of 
this newest form of sheet metal pro- 
duction equipment. 
The CECOSTAMP is 
a high-production, 
impact-type stamp de- 
signed to form metal parts 
from sheets of high strength 
and great resilience. It isin 
use in practically every air- 
craft factory in the world. 
# for catalog and data 


BURG ENGINEERING CO. 
RSBURG \Gjaag PENNSYLVANIA 











Aa pldgiersef-peris pattern from 


which the Kirksite die shown im 
the CHGOST AMP was cast. Dies 
are ineXpensive, quickly made, and — 


saluagrable. 








uals are expected to rise to $124,000,000,. 
000. These estimates are more conservative 
than those now being made by Govern. 
ment experts, who are estimating probable 
federal tax revenues and probable unem- 
ployment trends. 

Consumer spending, on this basis, is 
expected to reach $92,000,000,000 in 1946 
and $97,000,000,000 in 1947. That com. 
pares with the peak annual rate of $101, 
000,000,000 of spending during the first 
half of 1945. This spending estimate as- 
sumes that consumers will save a far small- 
er portion of their incomes in the two years 
ahead and that many will dip into their 
wartime savings. 

Prices and wage rates also are esti- 
mated to change only moderately in the 
period immediately ahead—not enough to 
upset the other estimates. If wages and 
prices advance step by step, the prospect 
for corporation profits would not change 
much. If wage increases should blow the 
lid off price controls, profits probably would 
follow the price trend and advance faster 
than wages. 

This profits outlook, besides encourag- 
ing business expansion, also has meaning 
for investors in corporation stocks. 

Dividend payments, under these profit 
estimates, promise to reach $5,000,000,000 
in 1946, compared with $4,400,000,000 es- 
timated to be paid in 1945. That would be 
the highest disbursement since 1929. 

In 1947, dividend payments probably 
would reach a record of $6,435,000,000, 
compared with dividend payments in 1999 
—the previous high—of $5,927,000,000. 

During war, corporations followed a 
conservative dividend policy and _ used 
wartime earnings to build reserves for 
postwar expenses and expansion. That 
practice is expected to pay off to share- 
holders in the years ahead. In 1946, for 
example, corporations as a group are likely 
to reduce the amount set aside for te 
serves and pay out more in dividends. 

In 1947, business practices can be ex 
pected to return more closely to prewar 
normal, but, in that year, earnings prom- 
ise to be sufficient to support a record vol 
ume of dividends and still leave as much 
or more for reserves as in the 1920s. 

Profit margins related to gross busi- 
ness are expected to be smaller in the years 
ahead than in earlier prosperous yeals. 
Between 1926 and 1929, for example, cor 
porations kept 4.8 per cent of their gross 
earnings after taxes, on the average. In 
1929, the margin was 5.1 per cent. 

In 1946, the profit ratio of net to gross 
is expected to be 2.9 per cent, the same 
ratio likely this year. In 1947, the ratio is 
expected to jump to 4.6 per cent—highest 
ratio since 1929. 

Business volume, however, is expected 
to produce greater dollar profits on a lower 
margin than in any previous peacetime 
year. This promises to enable corporations 
both to maintain a high level of dividend 
payments and to carry a tax burden that 
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THE EGYPTIANS HAD A-WORD FOR IT—Papyrus. But paper, 
such as this page, is a far cry from their slow, laborious 
product. Today, over 17 million tons a year—more than 250 
pounds for everybody in the country—march by the mile from 
block long machines—to tunes called by “Air at Work”. 
Here's the how of it:— 

Paper starts with big logs that must first be debarked and 
whittled down to three or four inch chips. “Air at Work” 
then takes over to carry bark and sawdust to furnace fires, 
and convey the clean chips to digesters. AIR is on guard 
here—to drive away noxious fumes—and again while the 
mixture is screened, washed, bleached and “beaten” into a 
soft, fluid slurry. This is dried (another job for “Air at 
Work”)—or piped direct to the ‘Wet End” of the paper 
machine. 

Here the paper begins to take form on an endless belt of 
wire mesh. As water drains out, the fibres are spread and 
shaken into close formation. This wet ribbon—now up to 20 
feet wide—parades between steam heated and felt covered 
rollers where “Air at Work’ must again carry off the last 
vestige of moisture created in the room. After calendering 
to obtain the desired surface, paper is ready for the printer— 
where Sturtevant Air Conditioning is probably on the job to 
assure proper “register” and uniform presswork. Figuring 
this as an average issue, to bring this 4 ounce magazine 
from forest to fireside calls for approximately 21 pounds 
of Engineered Air.! 























“Air at Work” has over 20 different 
jobs to do at various stages of paper- 
making, and delivers—for every ton of 
paper—an average of 170 tons of air! 


ROLL-CALL OF PRODUCTS, in which “Air at Work” contrib- 
utes to quantity, quality and economy is practically endless. 
For, wherever ventilating, heating, air conditioning, dust 
and fume control or better combustion are vital to manufac- 
turing processes—there you find Sturtevant Engineered Air. 
This production tool probably offers valuable possibilities 
for your postwar plans. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Division of Westinghouse Electric 
HYDE PARK, BOSTON 36, MASS. 





“Yost EN WOVED GIFT - 
Hesperian \RUITS” 





That’s what so many people told me last 
year when they received my select gift packages of fine fruit, direct from my 
Hesperian Orchards. Let me take care of your gift worries this year. Just send me 


your gift list —I’ll do the rest. 
A SINGLE PACKAGE IS A HOLIDAY TREAT 
A CLUB MEMBERSHIP IS A “ROYAL GIFT” 


This year’s Christmas Package is a glamorous combination of 
GOLDEN and RUBY APPLES 
(including Starking and Stark’s Golden Delicious) 
CELESTIAL DU COMICE and D’ANJOU PEARS 


Club members get these rare fruits in season — 
GOLDEN aud RUBY APPLES 
CELESTIAL DU COMICE and D’‘ANJOU PEARS 
CHERRIES. - APRICOTS — PEACHES 
with other exotic fruits, June to March, inclusive, to 


members of Myron Foster's Hesperian Monthly Fruit Club 
10 months’ membership.............. $27.35 3 months’ membership. 


6 months’ membership.............. 16.80 Sinplesnackage <a -s os— 


Add 3% sales tax for delivery in Washington State 


Shipping weight about 10 pounds except cherry package, approximately 6 pounds. 
Select any month you desire or type of membership. Prices include delivery within U.S.A. 
free delivery zone of Railway Express. Order direct or send for beautiful illustrated folder 


and order blank to 
MYRON FOSTER’S Hesperian Orchards 
Dept. 675, Wenatchee, Wash. 


Reference, Seattle-First National Bank 











Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 


TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 





SOLE U. S$. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 





dwarfs the taxes of any prewar year, 
Outlook by groups. Earnings pros. 
pects, however, differ among major groups; 
Manufacturing corporations, in the 
aggregate, can expect the heaviest drop in 
gross earnings, as a result of lost war or- 
ders. Repeal of the excess-profits tax, on 
the other hand, will benefit manufacturers 
most, since they paid the bulk of it. Net 
profit, before taxes, will be far below war 
peaks in 1947, but lower tax rates are like- 
ly to enable manufacturing industries to 
make record dividend payments. 
Railroads and other transportation com- 
panies also can expect a sharp dip in 
earnings compared with returns during 
war. As a whole, the transportation in- 
dustry can expect its volume of business 
to exceed 1929 by a large margin, but 
competition among railroads, — trucks, 





—FSA 
POSTWAR CONSTRUCTION 
. will reach new heights in ‘47 


busses and planes can be expected to keep 
profit margins relatively low compared 
with other groups. 

Public utilities—electric companies, tele- 
phone and telegraph companies, gas com- 
panies—are likely to be less affected by 
the end of war business than manufac- 
turers. Gross income will fall off moder- 
ately in 1946, but the outlook for earnings 
and dividends is favorable. 

Service industries—a large group em- 
bracing everything from laundries to engi 
neering corporations—can expect to score 
record earnings in 1947. This group has 
been held down during war by. labor and 
material shortages. 

Retail and wholesale establishments 
and other trade corporations also have 4 
record earnings year in prospect for 194, 
and only slight declines in 1946. Repeal of 
excess-profits tax will benefit this group. 

Construction industry can look for im- 
provement in earnings in 1946 and a new 
high in 1947, which is expected to con 
tinue for several years. 

All in all, the profits outlook for U.S. 
business is favorable for 1946 and 194, 
and for a considerable period thereafter 
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ta Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Systems 
a protect over 70 billion dollars’ worth of 
: property. When fire occurs, heat causes 
the sprinkler head above it toopenata * 
predetermined temperature and release 
a deluge of water on the fire. & 
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FOR FLAMMABLE LIQUIDS PROTECTS 20,000,000 KVA 


TRANSFORMER CAPACITY 





Grinnell Mulsifyre Systems extinguish 
fires in flammable liquids. Widely used 
to protect transformers, oil lines, quench 
tanks and bilges of oil-burning ships. A 
permanent piping system equipped with 
either high or low velocity heads. Water 
spray converts burning liquid into an 
emulsion incapable of burning. 















FOR PROTECTION BY COOLING * £ * SAFEGUARDS TANKS OF 
FSA EXPLOSIVE MIXTURES 
7 Grinnell Mulsispray System protects 
» keep tanks when exposed to adjacent fires. 
pared Protection is afforded by cooling the 
surface of the tank below the flash point 
. tele- of the contained gas or liquid. i 
; com- ey 
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For complete information on any of these systems, write Grinnell Co., Inc., 
bee S. Executive Offices, Providence 1, R. I. Branch offices in principal cities. re 
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There is to be no quick change for the 
better in official U.S.-Argentine relations 
because of the ouster of Vice President 
Juan Peron. Colonel Peron, generally con- 
sidered responsible for Argentina’s repudi- 
ation of commitments abroad and of con- 
stitutional rights at home, has begun his 
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I ocessing 
employee, Houston Film Pr 


Machines offer all users of microfilm 


and motion pictures complete, auto- 
matic film processing. Compact and 
entirely self-contained, these ma- 
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campaign for the Presidency. And reports 
from Buenos Aires indicate that the mili- 
tary Government is carrying on its past 
policies. For these reasons, the State De- 
partment is adopting a “We're from Mis- 
souri” attitude with regard to political 
changes being made in Argentina. 

This attitude is based on the fact that 
earlier this year the Department did not 
wait to be shown. After the Mexico City 
conference, Argentina promised to carry 
out agreements reached there. On_ this 
basis, Argentina was given diplomatic rec- 
ognition and invited to join the United 
Nations Conference in San Francisco. 

But compliance did not follow promises. 
Relations with Argentina again became 
strained, climaxed by Ambassador Spruille 
Braden’s speeches to the Argentine people 
outlining what this country stood for. Now 
Mr. Braden, as Assistant Secretary of 
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EFFECT OF ARGENTINE SHUFFLE: 
“SHOW ME’ ATTITUDE IN THE U.S. 





State for Latin-American affairs, is calling 
the tune on policy toward Argentina. 

Several ways are open for a return 
to normal relations between Argentina and 
the other American nations. One way lies 
in honest elections. Under pressure of 
Colonel Peron’s resignation, the Argentine 
Cabinet now has fixed April 7, 1946, as 
national election day. 

But an election by itself is not consid- 
ered sufficient basis for resuming normal 
relations, according to State Department 
officials. On several occasions, Argentine 
elections were rigged by the party in 
power so that the opposition had no 
chance of gaining a majority vote. Owing 
to this, elections are to be accepted as a 
quid pro quo for better relations only if 
they are free according to U.S. standards. 

A second way would be for the military 
Government to reverse the present policy 
of rule by decree in favor of constitutional 
measures. Argentines do not consider this 
very likely, as it would mean a gradual 
diminution of military ‘control in govern- 
ment. Instead, they believe that the mili- 
tary may withdraw voluntarily altogether. 

That way would be for the Government 


—Wide World 


RIOT IN ARGENTINA 
-»» the U. S. had changed its tune 
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Wuat’s that again that again that 
again, please? 

Repetition. 

40,000,000 times every season the 
katydid rasps the same rasp. Thou- 
sands of times every day in every office 
the same typewriter keys fall, the same 
columns add up, the same entries 
march by. 

And the same mistakes happen. 

In firm after firm, the pattern of 
error is repeated. Too many forms. 





Too many words. Lost motion. Econ- 
omies in printing overlooked. Paper 
wasted. Time spent getting forms 
ready exceeding time spent filling 
out forms. 

Moore looks upon your entire sys- 
tem with the eye of common sense. 
Moore sifts, analyzes; combines forms 
and doubles them up; recommends 
changes; then prints, in quantities of 
hundreds or many millions. 


The ten companies listed below, 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. (New Southern Div.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA, GA, 


In Canada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto; 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
National -'es Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 





long under Moore ownership, have 
now united under the Moore name. 
There is no change in ownership, man- 
agement, or policy. But facilities for 
serving any business, anywhere, are 
greater than ever. 


Ask that a Moore specialist come 
see you. There is no charge whatever 
for consultation. Get in touch with 
the nearest Moore division, as listed 
below, or the local office. The outcome 
may be thousands of dollars saved. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 


ADV. BY H.W. AYER 





HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 
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R THAT HENNESSY 


Whatever the occasion that 
warrants a toast from your 
bottle of Hennessy . . . enjoy 
its superb contents with as- 
surance that you can get more. 


Ample stocks of Hennessy 
Cognac Brandy from many 
vintages—so essential to main- 
taining the consistent quality 
of ***x Hennessy—were not 
disturbed by war. 


Now that ships are arriving 
with precious cargoes from 
Cognac, France, you can 
again have on hand a bottle 
of the world’s preferred 
liqueur. Look for the famous 
Hennessy label on your 
dealer’s shelves. 


* QUALITY 
* BOUQUET 
* CLEAN TASTE 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAS HENNESSY & CO 
SOLE U. $. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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19 PRACTICAL 
SUGGESTIONS 


that will help you to get 


gas better gas mileage 
gas- longer tire life 

gas better performance 
ga lower upkeep costs 


Get. a FREE COPY from any General 
Motors dealer, or use coupon below. 
Customer Research Dept., Room 1714 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 
Please send FREE COPY of new edition 64-page 
“Automobile User’s Guide'’—coniaining 196 
practical suggestions on care and operation. 
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 & will find a new satisfaction in 
staying at The Biltmore for we have 
undertaken a comprehensive program 
of redecoration and refurbishing. Guest 
rooms have been done over...as well 
as the Main Lobby, the Bowman Room, 
the Madison Room and the famous 
Palm Court. You will like The Biltmore 


more than ever. 
THE BOWMAN ROOM 
For DINNER AND SupPER DANCING 


THE 


BILTMORE 


Madison Ave. at 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Member: REALTY HOTELS, Inc., N.Y. 


DAVID B. MULLIGAN, President 
FRANK W. REGAN, Vice Pres. and Manager 


Direct Elevator and Stairway to Grand Central Terminal 











to hand over controls to the Supreme 
Court. The Court could install an interim 
Government and call national elections, 
But until there is definite proof that Ar. 
gentina will follow a different policy at 
home and abroad, the State Department 
does not intend to commit itself to a new 
policy toward Agentina. The decision to 
change present policy will be made, ac. 
cording to Mr. Braden, when the Argentine 
people are satisfied that they are represent- 
ed by a constitutional Government. 
Indications so far, however, are that 
the replacement of Colonel Peron by Gen. 
Eduardo Avalos of the Buenos Aires gar- 
rison is only a shift from one wing of the 
Army to another. The implication is that 
General Avalos headed a group of officers 
who felt dissatisfied less with Colonel Pe. 
ron’s program than with his way of carry- 
ing it out. Their complaint was that Colo- 
nel Peron was making enemies at home 
and abroad, instead of making friends. 
But the Government continued to act 
as before. The same police that dispersed 
crowds celebrating Vice President Peron’s 
overthrow, also dispersed crowds protest- 
ing his bid for the presidential nomination 
as a private citizen one day later. The state 
radio network was forced to carry Peron’s 
speech to workers asking support against 
the employing class. And the press was not 
allowed to mention public approval of 
Colonel Peron’s removal from office. 
State Department officials believe there 
is fire behind the smoke in Argentina. But 
it is not clear whether the fire was set by 
the military to spread a smoke screen, or 
whether the Argentine people are begin- 
ning to make their demands felt. Until the 
Argentine people themselves have an an- 
swer to the question, this Government is 
not willing to change its present policy. 


Investments. For the first time in 
many years, investment in Latin America 
now is considered an acceptable risk by 
private investors. This is indicated by the 
oversubscription of a new stock issue for 
an electrical-equipment company being es 
tablished near Mexico City. 

Main reason for this new faith is the 
fact that Hemisphere countries now are 
considered financially solvent. Most past 
debts are being liquidated. There has been 
no. default on Export-Import Bank loans 
in the last ten years. And war accumula- 
tions of foreign exchange and gold make 
for buying power and stable exchange rates. 

Planning by Hemisphere countries 
is aimed at making the most of these op- 
portunities. Governments are co-operating 
with business to set up conditions that 
favor industrial expansion in directions 
most favorable to needs of the several 
countries. The aim is to spread _ the 
benefit of production over wider areas and 
more people. Controls are established to 
bring this about, but U.S. investors appar 
ently do not consider such regulations too 
unfavorable to investment opportunities. 
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EWS 


“Making news into 
history’ is an 
everyday job of 


Kodak's 


Recordak System 


our standard size newspaper 
Mined to postage stamp siz 
... on enduring microfilm instead of 
newsprint that yellows and crumbles 
with the years... Newspapers all over 
the country are having it done every 
day, 

Because news is the stuff that his- 
tory is made of. 

These newspapers, as they are pub- 
lished, are sent to the Recordak Lab- 
oratories. By means of the ingenious 
Newspaper Recordak incorporating 
the superb Kodak Micro-File Ektar 
lens, they are automatically photo- 
graphed down on Recordak Micro- 
File 35-mm. film—page by page, in a 
matter of seconds. 

The master negative film goes to 
Kodak’s air conditioned film vault— 
today’s “time capsule.” The individ- 
ual newspaper orders positive films— 


Serving human progress throuc 


oe NES ee mE mi 


» 


- PS 


War pictures are Official U. S. Navy Photographs 


or prints—for its own files and for 
other subscribers. Thousands go to 
public and university libraries... 
with a saving in space of 98%, 


To look up a story, the film cover- 
ing the correct week or month is in- 
serted in the Recordak Film Reader. 
Pages are flipped through at the 
touch of a finger . . . There, brilliantly 
projected on the screen—40% larger 
than the original paper—is the date, 
the page, your story — easier to read 
than the day it came off the press. 


“Making news into history” is only 
one of hundreds of services which 
Recordak is performing for banking, 
business, industry, Government, edu- 
cation, science, and the arts ... in the 
end, each a service for you. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 
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Taco Tier 


THE ‘BUDGET’ SLEEPER 


Duy 


Overnight comfort is assured by well-conceived 
arrangements and facilities in the Three-Tier 
sleeper. Each berth is full length, easily accessible 
and curtained for privacy. It has clothes hangers, 
shelves for personal effects, and individual control 
of lights; air conditioning. Each compartment has 
handy wash basin, dental faucet and outlet for electric 
razor. Other commodious dressing 

rooms and complete toilet facilities re 
are provided at each end of the car. » 





Perey... —_ wea = s 


For daytime travel, seats are individually reserved . . . each 


is adjustable and has restful sponge rubber cushions and 
separate arm- and foot-rests. Ample luggage space includes 
compartment under each seat. Wide windows, for scenic 
enjoyment... good reading light... healthful air condition- 


ing and temperature control...roomy aisle along one side. 





PULLMAN -STAN DARD 


Car Manuufaitining Company 


CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 





Worlds largest builders of modern st; lined railroad cars 


Offices in seven cities ... Manufacturing plants in six cities 
© 1945—P. &. C. M. Co. 





























PATENTED 


When you want to travel pleasantly on a limited budget, 
you'll find the Three-Tier sleeper both thrifty and comfort- 
able. Its popularity is already amply proven and travel- 
tested. Several of these cars, finished just before Pearl Harbor, 
have delighted passengers in hundreds of thousands of miles 
of constant wartime service. 

By increasing the capacity of the car to 42 berths, lower 
operating costs were made possible, without sacrificing essen- 
tial comfort features. Actually, such ingenious use of space is 
made that extra conveniences are provided for each three- or 
six-berth compartment. 

The craftsmanship of veteran builders is apparent in every 
car produced by Pu Iman-Standard. Quality is our business. 
In generations of carbuilding, Pullman-Standard engineers 
and designers have pioneered many of the technical advances 
and improved passenger accommodations which give their 
cars well-recognized superiority. With equal safety, no modern 
passenger cars have been built at weights lower than those achieved 
by Pullman-Standard. None more rigidly conform to all estab- 
lished safety requirements. Deservedly, Pullman-Standard 
builds the most because it builds the best. 
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Finance 


SHAPE OF U.S.-BRITISH ACCORD 


Harmony in Conference as to Tariff Reductions and Size of Loan 


Prospects for a credit of 
$5,000,000,000, to be free of 
interest for first 5 years 


A financial deal with Great Britain is 
being shaped by experts from the United 
Kingdom and the U.S. on these principles: 

A dollar credit of $5,000,000,000 is 
agreed upon as reasonable. The British 
have convinced U.S. negotiators that this 
sum is necessary to restore Britain’s finan- 
cial underpinning. 


Sterling balances held by British‘ 


creditors are to be scaled down. They now 
approximate $14,000,000,000. The U.S. 
won its point that the sterling debt and 
the dollar credit must be linked. Cancella- 
tion of $6,500,000,000 in sterling balances 
is mentioned, but the British insist that 
negotiations must be conducted with each 
creditor, not generally. 

Tariffs by the U.S. against British 
goods and by the British Empire against 
U.S. goods will be reduced through mu- 
tual agreement. A new reciprocal-trade 
treaty is to be negotiated for this purpose. 

With agreement on these guiding poli- 
cies, British and American experts, headed 
by Lord Keynes and Assistant Secretary 
of State William L. Clayton, now are 
getting down to details. Those details gov- 
ern the type of credit to be advanced, the 
way sterling balances will be written off, 





—Harris & Ewing 
LORD KEYNES 
Willing to cut tariffs ... 


OCTOBER 19, 1945 


and also the over-all commercial policy. 
As for dollars, the experts’ problem is 
to hit upon an arrangement that will look 
like a grant to Parliament and a loan to 
Congress. Negotiators agree that Britain 
cannot afford a loan on ordinary commer- 
cial terms, but they also are aware that 
Congress is in no “Santa Claus” mood. 
The prospect now is for a line of credit 
to Britain, to be drawn upon in case of 
need. Neither interest nor payments on 
principal would be demanded by the U.S. 
for a period of five years or more. In addi- 
tion, interest would be charged only on the 
amounts Britain draws. For example, if 
$1,000,000,000 were all that Britain should 
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need in one year, interest eventually 
charged would be only for that amount. 
The experts have yet to agree on an inter- 
est rate, but terms that would bring actual 
payments as low as 14 of 1 per cent over 
50 years are suggested. 

Dollar controls. Controls over spending 
of dollars are not to be insisted upon by 
the United States. Britain could use the 
dollars to pay for Argentine beef, Dutch 
tin or Danish butter. The underlying idea 
is that ultimately the dollars will be spent 
for U.S. goods, and hence the credit to 
Britain should be used to ease rather than 
restrict currency and trade controls. 

Sterling controls also would be eased 
as much as possible. England would not 


insist that pounds held by the Dutch or 
the French be spent only for British goods. 
Pounds also could be exchanged for dollars 
and those dollars used to purchase U.S. 
goods, or supplies from Latin America. 
The extent to which Britain can be free 
and easy with sterling depends upon the 
amount of debt reduction that creditors 
can be persuaded to make. 

Tariff reductions are planned to be- 
come the opening chapter of a world-wide 
trade conference to be held in June, 1946. 
Before that time, a joint Anglo-American 
trade policy is expected to develop. That 
policy now is being built step by step in 
the current meetings. It will aim ultimate- 
ly at as much unrestricted trade as can be 
obtained under present conditions. 

U.S. negotiators hope that, by the time 
the present meetings end, an agreement 
on trade and credit can be wrapped in one 
package and presented to the White House 
and Congress in an acceptable form. A 
dollar credit to England, thus, would be 
tied into the benefits that the United 
States could expect to obtain from that 
credit. 

The selling point to be presented by 
U.S. experts rests on the theory that U.S. 
dollars are the only levers that can pry 
Britain loose from a tight trading system, 
similar to that imposed on Germany’s 
trading area by Hitler before the war. 
Britain’s alternative is said to lie in tight 
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LEARN HOW LITTLE MONEY COSTS 
UNDER THIS LIBERAL PLAN 


O MATTER HOW you have financed your business... no matter 
what financing you need .. . consider these reasons for using our 
Commercial Financing Plan: 


1. Drastic reductions in rates— made possible by tremen- 
dously increased use of the plan. 

2. You expand or contract your use of our money to fit your 
day-to-day needs and pay interest only on money in actual 
day-to-day use... not on a straight loan for a fixed time. 

3. You do not pay interest on borrowed money that is lying 
idle on deposit ... and you need not accumulate large 
cash balances to pay off loans. 


You may find that the actual cost of our service compares favorably 
with a rate of no more than 415%, on the basis of a normal time loan. 


We emphasize that our service gives you a continuous and dependable 
supply of funds at all times... liberal enough to meet any opportunity 
for profit ...and without interference with your management. 


Let us show you how little money costs ... how much more you can get 
... and how fast you can get it under our plan. Write, wire or telephone 
the nearest Commercial Credit office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


nove than $65,000,000 


ND. 


Capital and Surplus 1 
BALTI MO RE 2, 





FINANCING OFFICES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF U""'"~% STATES AND CANADA 





restrictions on imports, and purchases _ 
largely from the sterling area. q 

Britain now is helping that argument — 
along with agreements already signed in — 
the last year with European and Middle 
Eastern countries. In general, those agree. ~ 
ments provide credits to settle any trade — 
balances with Britain that may develop, | 
with the understanding that sterling bak ~ 
ances will be paid with British goods. 

Agreements have been signed with 
France, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden and 
the Netherlands, and are being negotiated 
with Norway and Portugal. That em- 
braces all of Western Europe except Switz- 
erland, Italy and Germany. In addition, 
they cover the Netherlands East and West 
Indies and the French colonies. Other 
pacts take in Egypt, Iraq and Turkey. With 
the sterling area, that embraces nearly all 
of the world’s trading regions except the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere. 

Each of these agreements, however, con- 
tains a clause that balances can be con- 
verted into other currencies as “oppor- 
tunity offers,” and that any necessary re- 
visions demanded by general currency 
agreements shall be made. That clause 
obviously is aimed at the dollar policy 
that the United States plans to adopt: a 
bid for relaxed currency controls if a suffi- 
cient supply of dollars is available. 


Attitude of Congress. Any Admin- ¢ 































































istration proposal for postwar aid to Eu- 
rope, including Britain and Russia, prom- 
ises to run into a hard-boiled attitude in 
Congress. This outlook was evident from 
the report brought back from Europe by 
the Special House Committee on Postwar 
Economic Policy and Planning, headed by 
Representative Colmer (Dem.), of Mis- 
sissippi. The group insists that this coun- 
try should get its money’s worth for any 
future aid. 

On Russia, the Committee learned from 
Premier Stalin that the Soviet Govern- M: 
ment would like a $6,000,000,000 loan, but 





the Congressmen would attach conditions ade 
that might prompt Russia to refuse any tru 
advance. Before making any loan, the , 
group wants to get these things: his 

Knowledge of how much Russian 
production is devoted to armaments, mo 
and why. I 

Disclosure of statistics on Soviet i 
output. 

Terms of treaties with bordering na- wh 
tions. cor 

Nonpolitical administration of re- of 
lief in these nations, so that Russia = 
cannot siphon off supplies that need oe 
replacing. 

Fulfillment of Soviet political obli- | 
gations. _ Ww! 
In addition, the Committee wou!d insist : 

upon freedom of U.S. newspaper reporters eacl 

and Government representatives to travel you 

through Russia and report on the condi- -—_ 

tions they find. In brief, if this Committee 

has its way, Soviet policy of secrecy would 3 
mor 
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“Listen, wise guy! You put that load on — now, help me jack it up!” 


Many vehicle operators have learned the hard way that 
adding heavier springs or strengthening the frame of a 
truck doesn’t make a heavier truck. 

To insure peak performance and more profit, a 
truck must fit your job. A misfit truck may be the 
most expensive vehicle you can buy. 

It is important that you get the right type of unit— 
conventional or cab over engine, straight truck, 6- 
wheeler or tractor-trailer, right size and type of body, 
correct wheelbase length, ample tire size, right type 
of axle—conventional or two speed—and the right 
axle ratio. 


Protect your investment these 3 ways 


When buying new vehicles: (1) Analyze the job that 
each vehicle must do; (2) Study specifications and buy 
your vehicles to fit your jobs; (3) Encourage good 
maintenance and careful operation. If you'll do these 
3 things, you'll get better service and make more 
money. 


Vehicle manufacturers are putting forth their best 


efforts to deliver to you new and better vehicles in 
ever-increasing numbers to meet all your needs. Tim- 
ken Axle is co-operating to the fullest extent. We 
will be ready soon with the finest line of axles incor- 
porating the greatest advances in the history of the 
axle industry. 

Ask about the Axles when you buy. Be sure you 
get Timken Axles! 











| TIMKEN 
AXLES 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICH. 
WISCONSIN AXLE DIVISION e OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 

















...which, in one word less than 
ten, tells of the main functions of a Postage Meter... | 
but omits mention of the convenience of always | 
having any value of postage for any kind of mail, 

the protection of postage in the meter, the ease and 

speed of mailing by this modern method, the faster 
dispatch of Metered Mail... Pitney-Bowes is now 
making postage meters again. Ask our nearest office 
for details, or write for an illustrated booklet... 


pitney-Bowes Postage Meter 


PITNEY- BOWES, INC., 1991 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail, largest makers of postage meters 


Offices in principal cities. In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 





have to be completely overhauled before 
any dollars become available. 

On Germany, the Colmer Committee 
recommended keeping at least the basic 
civilian industries, and it saw no reason 
to prevent Germany from again becoming 
a factor in America’s trade. The group re- 
ported further that the Russians are 
stripping the German zone under Soviet 
control. 

Effect of this policy could be so to weak- 
en Germany and Central Europe that the 
United States would be called upon re 
peatedly for aid. That development could 
be prevented by a stiffer U.S. attitude on 
postwar arrangements. The Committee’s 
observations on German policy thus ap- 





—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE COLMER 
e » - seeks our money's worth 


proach a policy now apparently forming 
in Britain. 

Toward Britain, however, the Congress- 
men also take a strict approach. As condi- 
tions to any dollar credit, they would in- 
sist upon modifying Imperial preferences 
in trade, and in eliminating exchange con- 
trols that force Britain’s suppliers to be- 
come exclusive British customers. In ne- 
gotiations now going on here, experts at- 
tach great importance to this attitude in 
Congress. 

Lend-Lease also would pay off, under 
Committee recommendations, by _insist- 
ence on aviation rights, military bases, em- 
bassy buildings, and access to raw mate 
rials, in making final settlements. This 
could develop into a chain of airports from 
Europe and Africa to India, New Zealand 
and Australia. The point is made that the 
United States built these bases for the de- 
fense of those areas as well as for U.S. 
defense, and that Lend-Lease settlements 
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Her job helps to make 


flying the Atlantic on the Pan-American ‘Clippers’ 


PUTTING AN INTRICATE 
BEND IN AN AIRPLANE 
FUEL INJECTION LINE 


4 


as easy as commuting on the 5:15 


Fuel injection lines are vital parts of an airplane engine. 
They are the “arteries” of the throbbing heart of the plane. 
These tubes twist and turn in and around the complex en- 
gine assembly, yet they must fit with unfailing precision—or 
these great Clippers of Pan-American Airways could not fly. 


This is but one of the many complicated precision jobs of 
tube bending which is all in the day’s work at American 
Tube Bending Company, Inc. 


It is the pioneering engineering ability, the work of highly 
skilled hands, the designs of ingenious special machines 
and processes and the irreplaceable experience of 35 years 
of cooperative teamwork, of experimenting and perfecting 
that has brought the art of tube bending to its present 
high status at the American Tube Bending Company, Inc. 


We bend tubes — from the tiniest oil line to a 5 inch air- 
plane exhaust ring — into all kinds of complicated shapes 


and turns. Square, round, flat tubes are reduced, expanded, 
flared, flanged, beaded, swaged and welded—for airplane 
engine manufacturers, radar, automobiles, refrigeration, 
dairy equipment, etc. If you have a job or a problem of 
tube bending, we suggest that you put it up to us. 


Write for booklet “Precision in Tube Bending” to 
American Tube Bending Company, Inc., 9C Lawrence St., 
New Haven 11, Connecticut. 


AMERICAN 
TUBE BENDING 
COMPANY, INC. 


PRECISION to aircraft standards 








BASIC IN BUILDING THE NATION'S MIGHT IS 


7bmuuican Che 


Have you ever stopped to consider where and how America gets her 
almost inexhaustible supply of metal P The answer is to be found in one of 
the nation’s richest natural resources—the gigantic ore deposits located so 
strategically throughout America. ¢ Unquestionably, these mineral fields 
have been basic in building the productive might of this nation. The location, 
quality and quantity of America’s ore deposits helped speed industrial growth 
and aided the advent of full mass production. Moreover, in time of war these 
metal-bearing minerals became one of America’s most valuable fighting re- 
sources. Each wartime year saw an increase in the amount of ore mined. 
The production of iron ore, for example, increased about 63,000,000 tons 
over non-war years. In virtually every field of mining, increased production 
goals were met. Moving millions of tons of ore yearly, we of the Baltimore 
& Ohio are keenly aware of the tremendous task handled by the mining and 
allied interests. It is with real pride that we congratulate America’s ore 
mining, smelting and refining industries on their splendid job. 





R. B. WHITE, President 


IN 1944, NEARLY 100,000 CARLOADS OF ORE 
MOVED OVER B&O’'S BUSY 11,000 MILES OF TRACK ! 













could well give this country permanent 
rights to use them. 

Surplus military property abroad also jg 
suggested as a source of U.S. relief con. 
tributions to Europe and Asia. That would 
act to reduce the supplies that would haye 
to be shipped from this country. 

Committee recommendations be. 
come important not only because this 
group is designated to act on postwar 
policy decisions, but also because members 
are on key committees that influence al] 
House legislation. The seven-man group 
that conducted the investigation was: 

Chairman Colmer, who also is a 
member of the powerful House Rules 
Committee. 

Representative Hope (Rep.), of 
Kansas, a member of the Agriculture 
Committee. 

Representative Wolcott (Rep.), of 
Michigan, on the Banking Committee. 

Representative Simpson (Rep.), of 
Illinois, on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

Representative Wolverton (Rep.), 
of New Jersey, on Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 

Representative LeFevre (Rep.), of 
New York, on Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee 

Representative Zimmerman (Dem.), 
of Missouri, on Agriculture Commit- 
tee. 

Any postwar arrangements likely to be 
proposed would come before one or more 
of these committees, so the findings of the 
Colmer Committee would influence com- 
mittees charged with drafting bills. 


Writing off war plants. Business. 
men have through Dec. 28 to take advan- 
tage of the clause in the tax law that per 
mits a more rapid write-off of emergency 
war facilities. Mr. Truman proclaimed the 
end of the emergency period for defense 
plant and machinery on Sept. 29. 

Under the original tax law, these in- 
stallations, privately installed, could be 
amortized over a five-year period, unless 
the defense emergency ended earlier. Now, 
if the five-year period has not expired, 
they can be written off by September 30. 
That means refunds can be claimed. 

If accelerated amortization is used, no 
further deductions for depreciation can be 
taken in future years. However, benefits 
appear to be greater if advantage is taken 
of the more rapid write-offs, since that 
would mean larger deductions during years 
when taxes were at war peak. The pros 
pect now is certain that taxes in the years 
ahead will be lower. 

Businessmen still have their choice of 
using a shorter amortization period, tak- 
ing the original five-year allowance, or 
returning to straight depreciation. But the 
election must be made by notifying the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue i 
Washington before December 29—90 days 
after the President’s proclamation. 
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He invented a miracle and called it 


EKlijahs Manna 


It’s a miracle because it wassuch an unknown 
little food product to begin with, and it helped 
found the huge dry cereal industry that has 
changed everybody’s breakfast habits. 

It was called Elijah’s Manna _ because 
Charles William Post was a pretty religious 
man. 

Asa young fellow; he traveled around sell- 
ing hardware and inventing things like 
mechanical pianos. His hard work affected 
his health so much that at forty he had to go 
to a sanitarium at Battle Creek, Michigan, 
a notable health resort where everybody 
seemed interested in the importance of foods 
to health. There Post started to experiment 
with some ideas of his own. 

By 1895 he had invented Postum. Next 
came a wheat and barley cereal with a nutty 
taste— Grape Nuts. And about by 1904, Post 
had created some corn flakes and called the 
product Elijah’s Manna. It was the parent 
of the Post Toasties you may have for break- 
fast tomorrow. 

Post believed in advertising. He used it 
extensively. Even as early as 1895, Post’s 





advertising, with its famous “There’s a 
Reason”’ slogan, was helping start the tre- 
mendous growth which changed his original 
barn workshop into the General Foods 
Corporation. 

Advertising helped create huge demand 
for Post’s products. It helped make their 
mass production a “must.” It helped im- 
prove them constantly, and make them live 
up to the quality that it taught people to 
expect and to need. 

And Post’s advertising—all the dry cereal 
advertising—has helped make people like 
breakfast better. It has helped break up old 
breakfast customs. It has helped put inter- 
esting new variety into that important meal. 
It has helped bring all of us new nourish- 
ment. It has done a good job for good health. 

Service and savings, both of them, come 
from brand advertising. You know how it 
serves—you can see how it saves, when you 
remember that nationally advertised refrig- 
erators averaged $310 once—$130 fourteen 
years later. Adhesive tape cost 35¢ in World 
War I—10¢ in this war. A nationally adver- 
tised can of soup, once 25¢, sells for a dime 
now —and it’s better soup! 

Convenience, comfort, economy are babies 
of brand advertising. It certainly benefits you. 








$625 in 1925, but $299 in 1941 


It happened to TIMKEN 


Timken was doing some pioneering promotion when 
it advertised the oil burner (illustrated at left) 
for $625 in 1925. A big job faced Timken and 
the other makers of brand-advertised oil 
burners back then: they had to buck 

y entrenched habits, had to sell people on the 
— idea of using “new-fangled” oil burners. They 
succeeded, they created a huge demand, and the 
resulting mass production cut the cost of oil 
burners 52% in the sixteen years before the war. 



































FREE REPRINTS OF THESE STORIES OF “WHY AMERICA’S GREAT”” 

This series of newspaper and magazine advertise- 
ments is offered as a public service by Fawcett 
Publications, Inc., 295 Madison Avenue, 
York 17, N. Y. Write for free proofs. 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


WORLD’S LARGEST PUBLISHERS OF MONTHLY MAGAZINES 

















WHERE THE WA DEGREE 
IS NOT ENOUGH 


The Chemical Industry Demands 
Absolute Accuracy...BOWSER 
LIQUID CONTROL PROVIDES IT 


* Infinite care must be exercised in the manu- 
facture of chemicals. Every drop, every par- 
ticle of every element must be measured, 
counted, weighed. Precision equipment is a 
must. That’s why you’ll find many Bowser 
Automatic Xacto Meters used by the 
Monsanto Chemical Co., one of the nation’s 
largest and best known chemical manu- 
facturers. 

Bowser Xacto Meters are accurate and simple 
to operate. The quantity pre-determining 
mechanism, with which they can be equipped, 
assures delivery of the exact amount of the 
liquid desired. Bowser Xacto Meters save 
time, save labor, save money, prevent waste. 


This is just one phase of Bowser Liquid Control. 
Other Bowser equipment such as filters, pro- 
portioners, lubrication units, pumps, etc., are 
daily proving their indispensability in every 
type of industry. No matter what your liquid 
control problem may be, there is a Bowser unit 
to solve it. A Bowser engineer will be glad to 
consult with you. Write BOWSER, INC., Dept. 
36-J, Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 





One of the Bowser Automatic Xacto Meters in the | 





St. Louis Plant of M to Chemical Company 
4 r | | 

F Aa 
© SINCE 1885 © | 


THE NAME THAT MEANS EXACT CONTROL OF Liquins 


Not only has Bowser’s war produc- 
tion earned the Army-Navy E... 
Bowser equipment has helped earn 


it for scores of other companies. 











“lhe Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Placing Blame for Pearl Harbor 
Sir:—In “The Yeas and Nays” of your 
Sept. 21 issue, E. L. Willson, Hilda Wil- 
liams and Mrs. Rennoy try to deny their 
blame for Pearl Harbor. Two of them admit 
blame when they say, “We were ignorant.” 
Besides a lot of freedom, does democ- 
racy mean that we can sit back and fall 
asleep? The information was available. In 
fact, we were told of the situation. Care- 
lessness, ignorance,. or being just plain 
dumb is no excuse for our neglect. Each 
of us is responsible for our Government. 
But let us not argue too much about 
what has happened. What are we doing 
now to preserve peace and prevent war? 
Madill, Okla. Lieut. Rocer G. BAKER 


* * * 


Causes of the Next Depression? 


Sir:—I believe that it has been pretty 
well proven that we Americans can pro- 
duce more of almost everything than we 
can consume here at home. That means 
that, if we are to enjoy the prosperity 
that comes with full employment, we 
must not only consume more ourselves, 
but we must also find foreign markets for 
more of our surplus. 

Now I read in “Tomorrow” (USN, Oct. 
5, 1945) that organized labor is going to 
force both wages and prices up by about 
15 or 30 per cent. That means higher 
prices by just that amount. And, in pro- 
portion as we stop purchasing things at 
prices which we cannot afford, in just that 
proportion labor will have to stop produc- 
ing those things. And that will be one of 
the causes of the next depression. When 
our foreign customers decide to do with- 
out some of our high-priced goods, or find 
that they can purchase the same things 
cheaper elsewhere, that will be a second 
cause of the next depression. 

Butte, Mont. Geo. H. Eutis 


* * * 


On Full-Employment Program 
Sir:—Deduction from Budget Director 
Smith’s testimony before the House Com- 
mittee (USN, Oct. 5): The creation of an- 
other fact-finding statistical bureau with its 
army of Administration-appointed person- 
nel. The positive beneficial results Mr. Smith 
frankly acknowledzes to be nothing. He did 
not, however, acknowledge one apparent 
positive result—more deficit financing. 


Canfield, Ohio CWE: 
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PROTECTION 
IN TRANSIT 


ROLLS AND BALES of all 
sizes and shapes are 
wrapped with Fibreen. 








CASES lined with Fibreen 
are moisture and dirt proof. 
















MACHINERY shipped 
in open cars or stored 

in the open is protected 
from weather with Fibreen. 


PROTECT your shipments 
from dirt, water, exposure! 
PREVENT losses and com- 
plaints due to damage caused 
by torn wrappings! Use Fibreen 
— the waterproof, reenforced 
paper that is so amazingly 
tough! Tell us your wrapping 
problems. Let us help you 
solve them, ( 











Send for a *'work- 
ing’’ sample of 
Fibreen. See how 
tough it is! Keep 
a few roils in your 
shipping room. 





Manufacturers of 

SISALKRAFT, FIBREEN 
SISAL-X, SISALTAPE AND 
COPPER-ARMORED SISALKRAF 
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It didn’t come the way you may have thought it would. It hasn’t changed 
your everyday life much... as yet. In fact, it wouldn't be surprising 

if you are still thinking about the Air Age as something promised for 
tomorrow. But take a look at what has actually happened. 





UST recall the historic record-break- 

ing day when 14,000 planes were 
over Germany in one 24-hour period. 
That meant probably 50,000 men in 
the air at one time. Thousands of tons 
of bombs, shells, medicine, food — 
delivered to one country within a few 
hours. Mass air travel and mass air- 
cargo transport are here! 

Huge, modern air transports, pow- 
ered by Wright Cyclones, with cargo 
space nearly equal to two average box 
cars, now fly across the country Coast- 





to-coast in approximately 6 hours... 
Giant planes have taken off every 13 


Recently adopted as the standard aircraft for Troop 
Carrier combat operations, the Curtiss C-46 Commando minutes to hop the Atlantic and 
is equipped with jump doors on both sides of fuselage every 90 minutes to span the Pacific 
... can drop 36 paratroopers in double streams. 


. . . 3 Curtiss Commandos recently 
transported 23,000 pounds of critical 
radar equipment from Miami to In- 





dia in just 4 days... You are living 
j & 


To make air travel convenient, 
hundreds of air terminals are al- 
ready established — many more on 


* ® © the way. For instance, 15 nations 
FIRST IN FLIGHT u t SS t are already seeking landing facili- 
r : ace rl ties at New York’s new Idlewild 
airport. Set your hopes high—the 

AIRPLANES + ENGINES + PROPELLERS Air Age has already begun. 


in the Air Age right now! 

















Making molehiils out of mountains 


LonG the Delaware and Hudson 
AX vailroad are a number of steep 
grades. A few years ago, you might 
have seen as many as three locomotives 
pulling one train over the hills. 

It wasn’t because locomotives 
couldn’t be built powerful enough to 
take the grades all by themselves. “hey 
could. But they were too wasteful of 
power on the level stretches. 

‘Today—thanks to an important de- 
velopment—you’ll see these jobs being 
done by single locomotives. For loco- 
motives now coming out of the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company shops pro- 
vide plenty of power for heavy pulls 
plus economy and speed on level runs. 





Stemming from this same develop- 
ment are locomotives that can be used 
interchangeably between passenger and 
freight trains. These advantages help 
reduce the number of locomotives a 
railroad needs in order to do its job. 
And that’s important to you. For the 
more money a railroad saves, the more 
money it has to improve its service. 

The principles underlying this de- 
velopment can be applied to diesel- 
electric or steam locomotives—or any 
modification of either type. It doesn’t 
matter whether a locomotive burns 
coal or oil—economy of performance is 
American Locomotive’s chief concern. 


This is just one of many develop- 


ments that will contribute to finer 
postwar railroading. And it is signifi- 
cant that it comes from the Company 
that designed America’s first diesel- 
electric locomotive, built the world’s 
largest steam locomotive and has sup- 
plied an important share of the loco- 


motives used by the United Nations, 













American 
_ Locomotive 
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_ People 
otf the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Edgar L. Warren, young, unassum- 
ing and earnest, holds a pivotal position in 
the Labor Department’s system of settling 
and avoiding strikes. He is Director of the 
Department’s Conciliation Service. In a 
priod of much labor unrest and many 
work stoppages, he and his men are very 
busy just now. The public reads flaring 
headlines about the strikes in progress, but 
it hears little about the many more strikes 
which the Conciliation Service averts. 
With the present strike wave far from 
ended, Mr. Warren’s ideas and experience, 
and the activities of his Service have im- 
portance for both employers and_ labor. 

Conciliation. In avoiding strikes, the 
Department places its heaviest reliance 


MR. WARREN 
.. . a delicate business 


upon collective bargaining. But, when such 
bargaining fails to bring agreement, Mr. 
Warren and his men step in, usually be- 
fore a threatened strike can begin. They 
offer their services voluntarily, or enter a 
‘ituation at the request of the employer, 
the union, or both. 

Conciliation is a ticklish business. It re- 
quires the utmost in tact and patience. 
The Service has no power to make or en- 
force decisions. It uses persuasion only. In 
‘trike situations, feeling usually runs high, 
and the conciliator stands between the two 
ides, trying to reassure and soothe each. 

The usual practice is to talk separately 
with company officials and union leaders. 
In this phase the conciliator must be a 
good listener. He jots down the complaints 
and demands of each side and determines 
o what points there is agreement and 
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Dated October 1, 1945 


BEAR, STEARNS & CO. 


OTIS & CO. 


WERTHEIM & CO. 


HALLGARTEN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


GRAHAM, PARSONS & CO. 


October 9, 1945 





BLAIR & CO., INC. 


PHELPS, FENN & CO. 


WILLIAM BLAIR & COMPANY 
SPENCER TRASK & CO. 
H. M. BYLLESBY AND COMPANY COFFIN & BURR 


INCORPORATED 


TUCKER, ANTHONY & CO. 


This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$75,000,000 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 


Forty Year 274% Debentures 


Due October 1, 1985 


Price 101.83% and accrued interest 


The Prospectus may be sbtained in any State in which this announcement 
&s circulated from only such of the undersigned and other dealers 
as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 


LADENBURG, THALMANN & CO, 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


INCORPORATED 


L.F. ROTHSCHILD&CO. SALOMON BROS.& HUTZLER SHIELDS & COMPANY 


BURR & COMPANY, INC. 

A. C. ALLYN AND COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 

DICK & MERLE-SMITH 

HAYDEN, STONE & CO. 


WEEDEN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 




















































IMPORTED BRIAR 
Seasoned, imported briar, 
selected for beauty of grain, 
carved by hand into a pipe 
of rare charm... sweet, 
cool smoking! 

MARXMAN makes 
superb pipes in all 
shapes... standard 
and exclusive... 
in all price ranges. 
Look for *MARXMAN- 
on the next pipe 
you buy! 
Regular 
$5.00 


Large 


$7.50 


Massive 


$10.00 


AT FINE 
STORES 


>MARXMAN> 


27 W. 24TH STREET, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 








i 
capitol of Europe, 
a the scene of the 
International Ex- 
position in 1900 
where Great West- 
ern American 
Champagne re- 
ceived the fifth of 
its six European 
awards. 


SPECIAL RESERVE 


SINCE 1860 


AMERIGAN 
CHAM PAGNE 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO 
RHEIMS, N.Y 














Cet the help of this 
new business aid 
Photocopying! 


New, handy unit 
copies anything 
—Saves time, 
money, labor! 

















Photo-Copyer @iy 
55 Also continuous 


cabinet models for 
prints of any length up to 42” wide 







Copies upto 
10 x 2277 







With APECO PHOTOEXACT, 
quickly make copies of LETTERS, 
VALUABLE PAPERS, BLUE 
PRINTS, FINANCIAL DATA, PIC- 
TURES, CHARTS, CLIPPINGS, 
CONTRACTS—over 100 others 


Now, with this handy unit in your 
office or plant, you can have 
plenty of copies of anything, 
whether written, typed, printed, 
drawn, or photographed—even if 
on both sides... permanent, error- 
proof photocopies—at amazingly 
low cost! APECO makes them at 
l-a-minute speed—expedites 
work. No darkroom or technical 
knowledge needed—even a boy or 
girl can easily operate APECO. 





.-- Send for your 
free copy of this 


informative book 
Tells how APECO 
Photocopying can serve you 
See how you can save time, money, labor, 
and assure accuracy with this most modern 
method of copying. APECO'S 20-page, fully 
illustrated book gives you the story of Photo- 
copying—shows graphically the ‘“‘what”’ and 
“how” of this amazingly simple procedure. 
Yours without obligation. Write, today: 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. LC105 
Chicago 14, Ill. 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 











PHOTOEXACT 


Copies ny thing! : 


AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY USED 
PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 
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| 
| 
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where the essential issues of dispute lie. 
Then he starts asking for concessions from 
one side and the other. Sooner or later he 
brings management and labor face to face 
around the same table, and slowly the 
points of difference are whittled away un- 
til the dispute is narrowed to. a point at 
which a few final small concessions bring 
full agreement. Sometimes, in the final 
phases, the conciliator must be a tough 
talker as well as a soother. 

Mr. Warren has used these methods to 
settle many wartime labor disputes. As a 
conciliator, he already has attained a wide 
reputation and a considerable prestige with 
both management and labor. 

Arbitration. When conciliation fails, 
arbitration remains. During the war it was 
compulsory arbitration, with the War La- 
bor Board or its regional boards holding 
hearings and investigations and telling the 
company and the union in a dispute what 
should be done. If defiance on the part of 
either foliowed, Government seizure and 
operation of the plant usually followed. 

But WLB is on its way out. Hence, 
compulsory arbitration is on its way out, 
too. It is generally unpopular with man- 
agement and labor. Mr. Warren and other 
Labor Department officials dislike it, too. 

But, when conciliation fails, Mr. War- 
ren and his force are ready to undertake 
voluntary arbitration. Under this method, 
management and labor agree in advance 
to accept and abide by the verdict of the 
conciliator. Work continues while he ad- 
judicates the case, and a strike is avoided. 
Voluntary arbitration cases, however, are 
usually ‘comparatively few. 

Record of the service. Over the years, 
the service which Mr. Warren now heads 
has built up an impressive record. Be- 
tween July 1, 1943, and June 30, 1944, for 
example, the service disposed of 16,545 
cases—strikes, threatened strikes, lockouts 
and other controversies—affecting 6,180,- 
472 workers and much vital war produc- 
tion. In the year that ended last July 1, 
although the number of disputes greatly 
increased, the service settled 80 per cent 
of all labor disputes, and averted strikes in 
95 per cent of all the cases of threatened 
work stoppage it handled. 

During the war years, the Conciliation 
Service had first jurisdiction over labor 
disputes. Cases in which it could not bring 
about voluntary settlement went on to the 
War Labor Board for compulsory arbitra- 
tion. With the passing of WLB, the Con- 
ciliation Service remains the only Govern- 
ment agency devoted to the settlement of 
labor-management controversies. This, as 
Mr. Warren sees it, is causing a difficult 
transition period in labor relations. With 
no final tribunal to order the settlement of 
disputes, he says, both labor and manage- 
ment must forget old procedures and 
learn, in many cases, to settle their differ- 
ences between themselves voluntarily. 

Plant seizures, he says, are to be very 
few in the future. In most cases, he thinks 
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when you’re staying at The 
Roosevelt! All the best of 
Manhattan is within com- 
fortable walking distance 
of this mid-town hotel, 
known for Hilton hospi- 
tality. Rooms with Bath 
from $4.50. 


HOTEL 
OOSEV 


Dean Carpenter, Gen. Manager 

MADISON AVENUE AT 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
Other Hilton Hotels include 
Chicago: The Stevens 
ayton: 
The Dayton-Biltmore 
Los Angeles: 
The Town House 


C..N. Hilton, President 

















“The carriage waits, M’lord,” but he 
Would rather mow the lawn, you see. 


TORG 


POWCR MON CK 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORP’N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
















GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 





Here’s streamlined shaving...smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushi 


blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien 


tific balance—these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 


ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 
— a soe ee 


Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 
DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept.2Z, MYSTIC, CON. 
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You're in good company... 


No matter where you go in industrial Southern 
New England, it won’t be long before you come 
upon the plant of a well-known manufacturer. 


For example, in this section of Connecticut, nation- 
ally-famous typewriters, locks, firearms, silver- 
ware, brushes, tools, safety razors, rugs, vacuum 
bottles, aviation engines and propellers, rubber 
goods, shaving cream, soap and skin lotion, as 
well as many other products, are manufactured. 


Every one of these products has a name as familiar 
as your own. Many of them had their beginnings 
here. Others have come because of conditions fav- 
orable to manufacturing... generations of skilled 
craftsmen; abundant power; fair taxes; industri- 
ally-minded banking; State and local government 
that grew up with industry and understands its 
problems. 


But that is only part of the story. 


Southern New England lies in the heart of the 
world’s richest, most-highly concentrated market. 


Within a radius of 500 miles live 58,000,000 peo- 
ple to absorb not only Southern New England’s 
consumers’ goods but her producers’ commodities 
~the tools and parts that go into other industries. 


And because no part of Southern New England 
is more than 125 miles from tidewater and the 





great ports leading to foreign markets, manu- 
facturers locating here will be at the threshold 
of the huge overseas trade that will develop dur- 
ing the great era of peacetime commerce ahead. 


Southern New England offers better personal liv- 
ing, too, for it abounds in charming residential 
communities with good schools, churches, lakes, 
hills and sandy beaches—all close by. 


In planning your tomorrow, don’t overlook 
Southern New England—perfect for your new 
or expanding business... and for your all-around 
enjoyment of life. 


An industrial booklet in full color, ‘Southern 
New England for Tomorrow’s Industry”, is yours 
for the asking. Write to P. E. Benjamin, Man- 
ager of Industrial Development, The New Haven 
Railroad, 80 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


This is one of a series of advertisements presenting 
the industrial advantages of Southern New England. 





Serving SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND with a network 
of rail and highway transportation that puts every 
manufacturer “ON THE MAIN LINE”, 





Take a GOOD LOOK 
et COLORADO 





. as the Location 
for Your Plant- 


As a manufacturer alert to changing con- 
ditions in industry and looking forward to 
expanding your markets—consider care- 
fully the many advantages of a plant loca- 
tion in Colorado. 


A look at the map above shows some of 
these advantages: Ample supply of native 
Western skilled labor, efficient and loyal— 
Strategic central location for fast distribu- 
tion to the nation’s markets—Abundant raw 
materials—Cheap, plentiful fuel and power 
—plus America’s most healthful, invigorat- 
ing all-year climate, with the scenic won- 
ders of the Rockies at your very door. 


If you are considering a change in loca- 
tion, it will pay you to take a good look at 
Colorado. 


VALUE OF MANUFACTURED GOODS PRODUCED PER 
WAGE EARNER 29.6% ABOVE NATIONAL AVERAGE 


Evidence of the high productivity of Colorado 
labor is shown in the latest figures compiled by 
U. S. Bureau of Census. Based on this report, the 
value of manufactured goods produced per wage | 
earner in Colorado is 29.6 per cent above the na- 
tional average. This is largely due 1), to the high | 
type of labor; 2), to the minimum loss of time from | 
sickness, and, 3), to increased efficiency in Colo- 
rado’s famous mountain climate. 


Send for This FREE BOOK 


This 28-page book, ‘Col- 
orado, Strategic Center 
of America’s Markets,” 
gives you facts and fig- 
ures that will interest 
you. Beautifully illus- 
trated in colors—enjoy- 
able reading. Mail cou- 
pon now for your copy. 















ABUNDANT MATURAL RESOURCIS (HE 


COLORADO 


DEPT. OF DEVELOPMENT 
104 State Capitol, Denver, Colorado 


Please send me your 28-page book, ‘Colo« 
rado—Strategic Center of America’s Mare 
kets.” 


NAME 











ADDRESS 
300 SUNSHINY® 








DAYS A YEAR —@= 





it better for management and labor to 
“slug it out” if necessary and eventually 
reach some agreement. An exception was 
the case of the oil refineries, which the 
Government seized and kept in operation 
because the stoppage threatened to affect 
the Navy and too broad a segment of in- 
dustry and the civilian economy. 

Mr. Warren personally. At 41, Mr. 
Warren is stocky and square shouldered, 
with a determined chin, bushy, black eye- 
brows and graying hair. After college and 
postgraduate work at the Harvard Busi- 
ness School, he spent seven years as an 
economist in private industry, and then 

















—Justus in Minneapolis Star Journal 


A TRICKY PERFORMANCE 


served in a similar capacity with the Agri- 
culture Department and the Wage and 
Hours Division of the Labor Department. 
From there he went to the War Labor 
Board soon after it was formed, and 
rose to head the regional WLB for the 
Chicago area. 

This area, which includes the important 
industrial States of the Middle West, was 
a hotbed of labor disputes. Mr. Warren 
learned about conciliation in the process 
of adjudicating them. Both labor and man- 
agement warmed to him, and his admin- 
istration was generally considered highly 
successful. 

With WLB facing liquidation, Mr. War- 
ren walked into the Labor Department 
one day not long ago, introduced himself 
to Secretary Lewis B. Schwellenbach and 
asked for the job that he now holds. The 
Secretary was impressed with Mr. War- 
ren and his record, although he had never 
seen the man before. The appointment 
followed. 

Mr. Warren expects to supervise and 
administer rather than go into the field as 
a conciliator. But when especially tough 
cases arise, his already-demonstrated tal- 
ents are available to show management 
and labor the way of peace. 
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NOT AN 
ILLUSION! 
ZIPPO 


LIGHTERS 
are 


really 
back — 




















After four years of 
war, the ZIPPO can 
again be purchased 
at your favorite 
dealer. The price re. 
mains at $2.50. De- 





mand the genuine 

No one ZIPPO—name 

ever paid stamped on inner 
a cent to Case. 


repaira ZIPPO MFG. CO. 
ZIPPO Dept. UN. Bradford, Pa, 


OP Mindoro scuren| 


iy 
CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be 
sent not less than two weeks prior to the 
date change becomes effeciive. Send the 
address at which copies are now being 
received and the new address at which 
you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
24th &NSts.,N.W., Washington7,D.C. 





staying at the 


CONGRESS 
HOTEL 


CHICAGO 





COLUMBIA 
cell GAS & ELECTRIC 
* CORPORATION 


* The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 

No. 76, quarterly, $1.50 per share 


Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 66, quarterly, $1.25 per share 





5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 55, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
Common Stock 
No. 43, 10¢ per share 
payable on November 15, 1945, to holders of 
record at close of business October 20, 1945. 

Dare Parker 


October 4, 1945 Secretary 
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Monroe Accounting Machine 
209-685-191 











. Monroe Adding-Calculator AA-1 


iii 














Operators Who Know 
Prefer the MONROE 


“lll take Monroe” is a common expression among operators 
everywhere once they have used a Monroe machine. They in- 
stantly appreciate the “Velvet Touch” of the keyboard, the 
speed and simplicity—the ease of operation that defies fatigue— 
the first-time accuracy—the unique appeal of fine design and 
construction. There are a dozen real reasons why “Operators 
Who Know Prefer the MONROE”, 

Monroe Listing Machines—like Monroe Accounting Machines 
—stem from the progressive-minded engineering skill respon- 
sible for the Monroe Adding-Calculator ... for thirty years 
the world’s standard Calculating Machine. 

Let our representative explain the Monroe Simplified Pay- 
roll Plan and the advantages of being Monroe-equipped for 
all of today’s vital figuring and accounting needs. Nation- 
wide systems service and maintenance through Monroe-owned 
branches assure peak efficiency at low upkeep cost. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


























WIRE IN ARMOR ‘ 
a 
wire is as much as three 
times as thick as or- 
dinary coatings. 

be 

A wide variety of useful, inexpen- causing any harm to its zinc coating. fore thought possible for zinc- 
sive and durable articles are made Bethanized wire was introduced coated wire. 
from steel wire—potato mashers, only a few years before the war, and Products ranging from cotter 
dish drainers, coat hangers and the its qualities were winning wide pins to woven fences can be made 
like. Perhaps you never realized acceptance for it. Then it was taken directly from bethanized wire. The 
just how many, until you began over for war uses, and clinched its zinc won’t flake or peel. Soon it will 
missing them from store counters. reputation on that toughest of all be serving you (perhaps sight un- th 

For articles which need a tough proving grounds. seen)—one more steel product do- th 
armor against rust, there’s one type Bethanized wire has been used in ing you a service which only steel 
of steel wire which you’re going to vast quantities for Army communi- can, so economically and so reliably. 
see more of, from now on. That is cation wire, armor for under-water 
Bethlehem’s own bethanized wire, cable, and for the great pipe-line to 
which carries an even, tight coating laid in the English Channel to sup- a" 
of 99.9-per cent-pure zinc, applied ply fuel to Allied forces on the ne F 
electrically. It can be bent, formed European battle fronts. Wartime * til 
into intricate shapes, drawn to a experience has shown that Betha- ta 
fraction of its original size, without nized wire can do things never be- he 
Steel, Manufacturing and Fabricating Plants . . . Bethlehem, Steelton, Williamsport, Johnstown, Lebanon, Pottstown, Rankin, Leetsdale, Pa. . . . Buffalo, Lackawanna, N, ¥. «++ amMtitten f¢ 
Sparrows Point, Md... . Chicago, Il... . Tulsa, Okla. . . . Corsicana, Tex. . South San Francisco, Los Angeles, Alameda, Calif. . . . Seattle, Wasi. Shipbuilding and Ship Repait, od 
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A break seems near in wage policy, price policy, over-all labor policy. 
Wage demands up to 15 per cent are scheduled to have Government blessing. 
Price ceilings then will be adjusted upward to the extent that wage-cost 
increase results in a direct increase in over-all cost of an affected product. 
Profit margins, supposedly, will be squeezed little if any more than at the 
present time; will be cushioned in a price rise to offset direct labor-cost rise. 
That's the apparent latest decision. It relates, as now shaped, only to 
products of industries reconverting to civilian-goods manufacture, not to all of 
the country's industries. It is designed to head off impending strikes. It is 
designed to give the President a way out, without a wide crack in price control. 














Formula on wages, now proposed, would work this way: 

Preapproval would be given by Government for wage increases up to 15 per 
cent in industries reconverting to civilian-goods manufacture. 

Assurance then would be given by OPA of.a price increase equal to the part 
that labor cost plays to the total cost of a product. If labor cost is 50 per 
cent of production cost, then a price increase of 7.5 per cent would be allowed. 

Wholesalers and retailers would absorb part of this price rise. 

Living-cost increases would be held down, would rise only slightly because 
durable-goods prices, chiefly affected, play little part in the cost index. 











In terms of individuals and interests..... 

Labor favors the wage=-price increase formula, expects to gain under it. 

Employers, in general, have held out in opposition, fearing that a wage rise 
encouraged by Government may just be a starting point for later demands. 

Labor Secretary Schwellenbach, harassed by strikes, has held out for some 
automatic wage increase formula to ease his problem. He apparently will win. 

Price Administrator Bowles held against price ceiling increases now. 

Reconversion Director Snyder tended for a time to side with Mr. Bowles, to 
be impressed by business pressures against automatic wage rises. 

Mr. Truman, caught in the middle, inclined to a formula for a way out. 














There is this tip, from informed sources, that may explain much: 

Wage demands at this time are just feelers, are just the opening move. 

Labor may settle in some instances for 10 or 15 per cent at this time. 

Real demands, the big showdown, are to come up in spring, 1946. It is then 
that industry will be expanding again, that competition for markets will be on 
the way back. Labor's bargaining power is expected to be best at that time. 








Officials also are making this point in private discussions: 

Union officers are inclined now to take advantage of a tight labor market 
to precipitate strikes; are aware that workers often are tired and do not mind - 
a layoff if it is brief and if it yields some gain in wage rates or other rights. 

Employers are not all opposed to a showdown on labor issues just at this 
time, when there are adjustments to be made. Anyway, and when excess-profits 
tax is taking a large slice out of any profits. If there is to be trouble, it 
is better to get it over with in 1945 than have it hang over into 1946. 





(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


That's what some Government officials of importance are saying. 

Then, some employers, on the basis of experience, are saying this: 

In the past, an employer voluntarily could make concessions to workers and 
could do what he regarded as the right thing and get some appreciation. 

Now every concession given by an employer is taken by union leaders as the 
starting point for new demands; is just a signal for trouble. 

In the future, employers may feel compelled to fight every demand or organ- 
ized workers, settling, in the end, for what once could be given without a fight. 

Much is being made of the fact that Labor Secretary Schwellenbach accepted 
an offer of the oil industry to settle with workers for a 15 per cent increase 
and then told the industry that it would have to start bargaining at that point, 
actually settling for an increase between 15 and 30 per cent. Experienced labor 
experts are saying that the industry should have offered nothing and then it 
could start bargaining on basis of no increase and end up at 10 or 15 per cent. 








Tax outlook is about as we have been describing it. 

Excess-profits tax is due for repeal effective next January 1. House, in 
the end, is almost certain to go along with the Senate for repeal. 

Loopholes affecting excess-profits credit carry-back will be closed. 

Corporation normal and surtax for net income of $50,000 and over is likely 
to be reduced by 10 per cent, to 36 per cent. Net income under $50,000 is to 
get a proportionate reduction by cuts in surtax rates. 

Pay-roll tax will be frozen again at 1 per cent on employer and employe. 

Normal tax on individuals will be retained, but made subject to exemption 
of $500 for the taxpayer and for each dependent. Exemption now is one $500. 

A minimum 10 per cent cut in tax will be assured all income tax payers. 

Capital gains tax will not be altered this year, at least. 

Excises will be adjusted downward next July 1. Tax on transportation of 
freight probably will come off at that time, too, on Senate insistence. 




















Net effect of scheduled tax cuts will be to add to inflation pressure. 

A federal deficit of $13,500,00C,000 is probable in calendar year 1946 on 
basis of prospective taxes, against $7,500,000,000 under present taxes. 

Spendable income of individuals will be about $2,600,000,000 higher due to 
tax cuts. Savings will go on piling up at a high rate. 

Money supply is going to go on increasing so long as Government finances 
are out of balance, so long as much financing is done through banks. September 
found U.S. savings bonds cashed by holders faster than new purchases were made. 

Inflation potential in U.S. thus will go on rising. Whether that potential 
is translated into actuality, and how it is translated remain to be seen. 











Mr. Truman will not solve the wage or strike problem by asking people to go 
back to work. Present situation is not so simple as all that. 

Compulsory arbitration will not come from labor-management conference. 

Voluntary arbitration through some new Government machinery stands a fair 
chance of acceptance by the November conference and by Congress. 

Waiting period before strikes is unlikely of acceptance. 














Unemployment-insurance change will stay bottled up in the House so long as 
labor shortage continues, so long as benefits seem to be used for vacations. 

Full Employment bill, too, is to have rough going in the House until’ there 
is evidence of much more unemployment than there is at present. 

A 50 or 55-cent minimum wage stands a chance of Congress acceptance. 











White House tendency is to hope that wage-price problem will solve itself. 
A strong official desire is noted to return to "normalcy," to expect that 
the country can slip from war to peace without encountering hang-over problems. 
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CARDINEER 


. .. Rotary Card File speeds 
reference and posting—main- 
tains control at minimum cost. 


TRA-DEX 
‘ . Vertical Visible Files 
with 3-way visible mar- 
gins give facts at a glance. 


Peers SENSE must play 
a big part in re-conversion. 
To know how to speed up proc- 
esses—to transform energy easily 
-to keep tab on details with the 
least expenditure of time, space 
and money—these are the ele- 
ments that spell success now 


that peace re-converts business. 


Here, illustrated, are a few short- 
cuts in both record-keeping and 


protection. Each product is 
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Re-convert more easily and economically 
with record-keeping equipment by 














V-LINE. 


. . Posting. Trays eliminate 


compressors—keep ledgers in - 
perfect order—easy stuffing. 


MICROFILM 


FLOFILM .. . A self-con- 
tained microfilm process 
— finishes microfim. one 
hour after exposure. 





SAFE-T-STAK 

. .. Steel Storage Files save 
space, stack to ceiling, lock 
vertically and horizontally. 


designed to meet certain spe- 
cific needs. Experience has 
proven their adaptability—their 
surprising economy—their effi- 
ciency in time-saving, space- 


saving and cost-saving. 


Diebold can supply the system 
you need, whether visible, verti- 
cal or rotary. Diebold then offers 
ways and means to protect all 
valuable records from fire, theft 


and unnecessary wear. 


CASHGARD 
CHESTS 


. . . Save up to 73% on 
burglary insurance rates— 
discourage holdup attacks. 













FLEX-SITE 


-. Visible Binders offer 
large .visible margins for 
wide range of record sizes. 


SAFES 


. .. Let the Diebold 
| Man measure your 
WH} fire hazard—balance 
it with 1, 2 or 4-hour 
| protection. 


May we suggest you call in a 
Diebold man to discuss your 
needs. He is especially trained 
by experience and contact to 
guide you through tough recon- 
version bottle-necks of record- 
keeping. Just a phone call will 
bring him. Hundreds of con- 
sumers use Diebold in just this 
way. Why not you, also! 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED 
CANTON 2, OHIO 
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“SHUCKIN’ THE 


WILL BE BAD 


FOR BUSINESS 


“Shuckin’ the nubbins” is an old farm 
expression that means making the best 
of what is left. It is to everyone’s 
selfish interest to realize that if farm- 
ing continues on the same basis it has 
in the past, the day can well come 
when America will be “shuckin’ the 
nubbins” of a once great agriculture. 

The simple truth is that the produc- 
tivity of the worker in industry has 
steadily increased, while the produc- 
tivity of the man on the farm has 
lagged behind. The natural thing has 
happened. Farmers have bled the 
fertility of their land to help balance 
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high production costs. In one year 


alone, thirty-five 100-acre farms went 


out of production every 24 hours. 

That’s serious! 

When a business is faced with high 
production costs that threaten its very 
existence, it usually increases its 
capital investment, and with more 
modern methods drives costs down. 

The same should be done on the 
farm. Men studied this 


problem agree that America must 


who have 


make an investment of at least 40 
billion dollars and 13,000,000 man 


years of labor in its farm plant to 


put a stop to the downward course 
of agriculture. 

Reclamation and drainage projects, 
reforestation of exhausted land, soil 
conservation, modern farm buildings, 
good rural roads, rural electrifica- 
tion, modern machinery and equip- 
ment and creation of part-time 
farms—these are some of the basic 
needs of American agriculture if it 
is to survive. 

To speed this program is a task 
no businessman or farmer can take 
lightly. America’s greatness in the 


last analysis depends upon... 
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BARRIERS TO PEACE SETTLEMENTS 


Views of Secretary Byrnes and John Foster Dulles 
On Foreign Ministers’ Conference 


REPORT BY SECRETARY OF STATE: 


(Text of radio address by James F. Byrnes, Secretary of State, Oct. 5,1945) 


The first session of the Council of Foreign Ministers closed 
in a stalemate. But that need not, and should not, deprive us 
of a second and better chance to get on with the peace. 

In the past, I have been both criticized and commended 
for being a compromiser. I confess that I do believe that peace 
and political progress in international affairs as in domestic 
affairs depend upon intelligent compromise. The U.S. delegation 
acted in that spirit at Berlin. We acted in that spirit at London. 
And we shall continue to act in that spirit at future conferences. 

That spirit is essential in international conferences where 
action can be taken only by unanimous agreement. When any 
one member can prevent agreement, compromise is a necessity. 
Men and women who have served on a jury can appreciate that. 

Compromise, however, does not mean surrender, and compro- 
mise unlike surrender requires the assent of more than one party. 

The difficulties encountered at the London Conference will, 
I hope, impress upon the peoples of all countries, including 
our own people, the hard reality that none of us can expect 
to write the peace in our own way. If this hard reality is ac- 
cepted by statesmen and peoples at an early stage of the peace- 
making process, it may at later stages save us and save the 
peace of the world from the disastrous effects of disillusion- 
ment and intransigences. 

Regardless of how Americans may differ as to domestic policies, 
they desire unity in our foreign policies. This unity will be essen- 
tial in the days ahead of us when we may expect differences in 
views by various governments as to peace settlements. However, 
the political party in power cannot expect this unity unless 
it freely consults representatives of the opposing political party. 

Believing this, I requested Mr. John Foster Dulles, one of 
the best-informed Americans in the field of foreign relations and 
aloyal Republican, to accompany me to London in an advisory 
capacity. He has been more than an adviser; he has been a 
partner. Between us there have been no secrets. At the Council 
table and in private conference he has participated in the mak- 
ing of all decisions. Our accord serves to show that in foreign 
affairs Republicans and Democrats can work together and that 
in vital matters of foreign policy we Americans are united. 

When it was agreed at Berlin to establish the Council of 
Foreign Ministers I think we all had in mind the precedent 
of the Dumbarton Oaks Conference. There, representatives of 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union, China and the U.S. worked 
together to prepare draft proposals for the United Nations 
Charter as a basis for discussion with other nations. France was 
not present at Dumbarton Oaks only because France had not 
yet been liberated. Her right to permanent membership on the 
United Nations Security Council was not questioned. 

Experience reveals that a certain degree of understanding 
among the major powers is essential to secure general agree- 
ment among many nations. When understanding among the 
great powers is not achieved in advance of a conference par- 
ticipated in by many nations, it usually has to be secured in- 
formally during the conference. 

At the Versailles Conference, for example, it took the Big 
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Three and the Big Five so long to agree among themselves that 
the complaint was made that the smaller powers had little more 
time to consider the treaty than was given to the Germans. 

The Berlin Agreement envisaged the naming of high-ranking 
deputies who could carry on the work of the Council in the 
absence of their chiefs, the foreign secretaries. The Council, as 
President Truman and I understood it, was to be a sort of 
combined staff to explore the problems and prepare proposals 
for the final peace settlements. 

At Berlin, it certainly was never intended that the three 
powers present or the five powers constituting the Council 
should take unto themselves the making of the final peace. The 
Berlin declaration setting up the Council begins with the state- 
ment “the Conference reached the following agreement for the 
establishment of a Council of Foreign Ministers to do the 
necessary preparatory work for the peace settlements.” 

The Council was not to make the peace settlements but to do 
the necessary preparatory work for the peace settlements. It cer- 
tainly was not my intention to agree to any final treaty without 
first getting the views of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate which must pass upon all treaties before ratification. 

The first session of the Council, so far as the personal par- 





—Harris & Ewing 


SECRETARY OF STATE JAMES F. BYRNES 
. .. Unity will be essential in the days ahead... .”’ 
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ticipation of the Foreign Ministers was concerned, was intended 
to provide directives for the deputies in the preparation of 
treaties for Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland. 

This work was exploratory—to find out on what points we 
were in agreement, on what points we differed, and on what 
points further study and data were required. It is a little naive 
to suppose that, when really vital differences emerge, one 
nation or another is likely to abandon its position on the first 
interchange of views. 

At this stage it is as important to know and understand 
wherein we and our allies differ as wherein we agree. We must 
understand our points of difference before we can intelligently 
consider means of reconciling them. 

So far as the Italian treaty was concerned, I think we made 
very good progress toward agreement on directives to govern 
the work of our deputies. 

There was ready acceptance of our proposal that Italy should 
undertake to maintain a bill of rights which will secure the free- 
doms of speech, religious worship, political belief and public meet- 
ing envisaged for Italy in the Moscow Declaration of Novem- 
ber, 1943, and which will confirm the human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms set forth in the Charter of the United Nations. 

There was some difference among the conferees at the start 
as to providing for the limitation of armaments. But it was 
our feeling that Italy should rely on the United Nations for 
protection against aggression and should not engage in com- 
petition in armaments when all her resources are badly needed 
to restore her civilian economy. And this view gained general 
acceptance. 

While the very controversial boundary dispute between 
Yugoslavia and Italy was not settled, it was encouraging to 
-find that it was possible to agree that the line should in the 
main be governed by ethnic considerations and that regardless 
of its sovereignty there should be a free port at Trieste under 
international control. 

The Council was in general agreement that the Dodecanese 
Islands should go to Greece although the assent of one member 
was qualified pending the study of certain questions by his 
government. 

There was general agreement that the Italian colonies should 
come under the trusteeship provisions of the United Nations 
Charter. Various views were expressed as’ to the preferred form 
of trusteeship for the colonies. 

The American delegation was particularly gratified that the 
directive to the deputies, while not restricting their studies, 
called for special consideration of the American proposal for a 
truly international administration directly responsible to the 
United Nations with a view to the attainment of the greatest 
degree of independence of the inhabitants of two of the colo- 
nies at the end of ten years and independence for the people 
of a third colony at as early a date as possible. 

This proposal was presented by the American delegation 
when the Italian treaty first was taken up and was consistently 
adhered to. 

It is our view that the object of a trusteeship should be to 
promote the self-government of the people of a colony and not 
to enrich a trustee or increase its economic or military power. 

It was also agreed that Italian sovereignty should be re- 
stored on the conclusion of the treaty so that foreign troops 
may be withdrawn and, except as specially provided in the 
treaty, foreign controls within Italy terminated. 

There was no definite understanding on reparations. The 
United States took the position that Italy could not pay any- 
thing like $600,000,000. Apart from certain foreign assets, she 
should be required to pay as reparations only such factory and 
tool equipment designed for the manufacture of war imple- 
ments which are not required for the limited military estab- 
lishment permitted to her and which cannot be readily con- 
verted to peaceful purposes. If she is stripped of more, then 
her economy cannot be restored. 

We have contributed several hundred million dollars for the 
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relief of the Italian people. Their condition is deplorable. We 
must continue to help them. But we cannot contribute more 
millions, if those millions are to be used to enable Italy to pay 
reparations to other governments. We did that for Germany 
after the last war. We shall not do it again 

Substantial progress was also made on the directives for the 
preparatory work on the Finnish treaty and the treaties with 
Rumania and Bulgaria. The principles suggested by the Ameri- 
can delegation and accepted for the Italian treaty for the safe- 
guarding of human rights and fundamental freedoms are also 
to be incorporated in these treaties. 

The directives concerning the limitation of armament for 
Rumania and Bulgaria are expected to follow the same general 
line as those accepted for Italy. 

Before work could be commenced upon the directives for 
the Hungarian treaty the Soviet delegation announced they 
felt obliged to withdraw their assent to the procedure pre- 
viously accepted by the Council for dealing with peace treaties. 

Before taking up these procedural difficulties, I should say 
a few words about the Soviet delegation’s disappointment with 
the failure of Great Britain and the United States to recognize 
the Bulgarian and Rumanian governments. 

The thought apparently exists in their mind that our Govern- 
ment objects to these governments because they are friendly 
to the Soviet Union and that our unwillingness to recognize 
these governments is a manifestation of unfriendliness to the 
Soviet Union. 

There could be no greater misconception of our attitude. I 
was at Yalta. The Yalta Declaration on the liberated and ex- 
satellite countries was based on a proposal submitted by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Under it, the Allied powers, including the 
Soviet Union, assumed the responsibility of concerting their 
policies to assist in the establishment of interim governments 
broadly representative of all important democratic elements in 
the population and pledged to the earliest possible establish- 
ment through free elections of governments responsive to the 
will of the people. That pledge cannot be fulfilled in countries 
where freedom of speech and of assembly are denied. 

That policy sponsored by President Roosevelt was America’s 
policy and remains America’s policy. 

We are well aware that no government is perfect and that 
the representative character of any provisional government 
will always be subject to debate. We do not demand perfec- 
tion where perfection is unobtainable. 

In an effort to concert our policies with our allies, we have 
tried to show a spirit of conciliation. Certainly we did not 
make unduly exacting the requirements we set before we rec- 
ognized the Provisional Polish Government or the conditions 
which we have proposed as a basis for the recognition of the 
Provisional Hungarian Government. 

And I hope that as the result of efforts now being made by 
the Provisional Austrian Government to broaden its represen- 
tation, we may soon be able to recognize that Government. 

At Berlin, we stated we would examine in the near future, in the 
light of prevailing conditions, the question of recognition of Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria. We have investigated and we shall continue 
to investigate. But we cannot know whether conditions justify 
recognition unless our political representatives are fully in- 
formed and unless our news correspondents are permitted freely 
to enter countries and freely to send their stories uncensored. 

We do not seek to dictate the internal affairs of any people. 
We only reserve for ourselves the right to refuse to recognize 
governments if after investigation we conclude they have not 
given to the people the rights pledged to them in the Yalta 
Agreement and in the Atlantic Charter. 

The peace of Europe depends upon the existence of friendly 
relations between the Soviet Union and its European neighbors, 
and two wars in one generation have convinced the Americal 
people that they have a very vital interest in the maintenance 
of peace in Europe. 

The American Government shares the desire of the Soviet 
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Union to have governments friendly to the Soviet Union in 
Eastern and Central Europe. 

But lasting peace depends not only upon friendship between 
governments but upon friendship between peoples. 

Had it not been for the difficulties experienced by the Al- 
lied governments in agreeing upon a common policy in regard 
to the recognition of the governments of Rumania and Bulgaria 
a more conciliatory spirit might possibly have prevailed and 
might greatly have helped to overcome the procedural diffi- 
culties of the Council. 

No one present at the Council on September 11 questioned 
the decision taken by the Council that day inviting all five 
meinbers to be present at all meetings. 

Directives for the Italian treaty were under discussion for 
several days with China, not a party to the surrender terms, 
present, participating in the discussion, but not voting. No one 
objected. 

Directives for the Finnish treaty were then considered, with 
the United States, France and China present but not voting. 
No one objected. 

Directives for the Rumanian treaty and then for the Bul- 
garian treaty were considered, with France and China present 
but not voting. No one objected. 

It was only on September 22 that the Soviet delegation took 
the position that the decision of the Council on September 11 
violated the Berlin Agreement. 

It will be recalled that the Berlin Agreement set up a Coun- 
cil of the Soviet Union, Great Britain, France, China and the 
United States to undertake the necessary preparatory work for 
the peace settlements. It provided that the Council should 
draw up with a view to their submission to the United Na- 
tions peace treaties with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Finland. 

It provided that in the discharge of these tasks the Council 
will be composed of members representing those states which 
were signatory to the terms of surrender imposed upon the 
enemy state concerned, and, for the purpose of the Italian set- 
tlment, France should be regarded as signatory to the sur- 
render terms. 

The Berlin Agreement further provided that other members 
of the Council will be invited to participate when matters di- 
rectly concerning them are under discussion. 

This distinction between members of the Council who were 
parties to the surrender terms and those who were not, was not 
part of the original American proposal and was reluctantly ac- 
cepted by us. We were fully aware that a member would not 
have the right to vote if not a party to the surrender terms, 
but we understood from the exchange of views at the table that 
all members would be allowed to participate in all discussions 
in the Council. 

It certainly never occurred to President Truman or myself, 
that any of the five members of the Council who are also the 
five permanent members of the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil, which is charged with the responsibility for maintaining the 
peace which the Council of Foreign Ministers is preparing, 
would not be invited to be present during the discussions of 
the treaties. 

Such exclusion of two permanent members of the Security 
Council would not promote the harmonious relations essential 
to the success of the United Nations Organization. 

The Soviet delegation’s position was not simply that they 
wished to withdraw the invitation to China and France to 
participate without right to vote. Their position was that it 
was beyond the authority of the states signatory to the sur- 
render terms to extend the invitation. 

Although this construction of the Berlin Agreement did not 
accord with the understanding of the American delegation or the 
British delegation or the President of the United States or the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, the Soviet delegation insisted 
that they could no longer discuss treaty matters in the presence 
of members who were not parties to the surrender terms. 
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Thereafter the meetings of the Council for a number of days 
were confined to the discussion of other items on the agenda 
such as international inland waterways, the Ruhr, acceleration 
of German reparations, restitution, repatriation of Allied na- 
tionals and the Austrian food supply. 

When the general items on the agenda were exhausted, agree- 
ment had not been reached for solving the procedural ob- 
stacles which, in the view of the Soviet delegation, made fur- 
ther discussion of treaty matters impossible until the decision 
of September 11 should be rescinded. 

Since it had always been my view that the Berlin Agreement 
contemplated a broadening out of the participants before the 
final conclusion of a peace treaty, I sought to find a compromise 
along that line. 

The Berlin Agreement expressly provided in Section 4 of 
the Article establishing the Council that the Council may adapt 
its procedures to the particular problems under discussion; 
that in some cases it may hold its own discussions prior to the 
participation of other interested states; and in other cases it 
may convoke a formal conference of states interested in par- 
ticular problems. 

I therefore proposed, with considerable reluctance, that we 
ask our French and Chinese colleagues to accept the position of 
the Soviet delegation that the preparatory and exploratory 
work of the Council for the peace settlements be confined to 
the signatories of the surrender terms in question, provided 
that at the same time it should be agreed that a truly repre- 
sentative peace conference should be convoked before the end 
of the year. To ensure the calling of such a conference we 
thought that France and China, in the interest of peace, might 
make even this sacrifice. 

This Conference would be convoked for the purpose of con- 
sidering the peace treaties with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Finland. To the conference would be invited: 

(1) The five members of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
which are also the five permanent members of the 
United Nations Security Council: 

(2) All European members of the United Nations; 

(3) All non-European members of the United Nations 
which supplied substantial military contingents in the 
war against the European members of the Axis. 

The American delegation took the position that, in an inter- 
dependent, democratic world, peace cannot be the exclusive 
concern of a few presently powerful states; that unless we were 
to revert to a world of isolationism none of the states which 
we wanted invited to the peace conference could be said to be 
not directly concerned in the peace. 

We urged that those states, both large and small, which had 
fought and suffered in the war must make the peace. This has 
been a peoples’ war and it must be a peoples’ peace. 

The Soviet delegation stated, however, that they could not 
agree to the American proposal for a peace conference until 
they had returned to Moscow and had personal consultations 
with their Government. 

It therefore became obvious that there could be no agree- 
ment unless the other delegations were prepared to yield their 
views and convictions to those of the Soviet delegation. This 
none of the other delegations was prepared to do. 

The United States is willing to dictate terms of peace 
to an enemy but is not willing to dictate terms of peace 
to its allies. 

Our task then became one of arranging an adjournment until 
the Soviet delegation could return to Moscow. It is customary 
before adjournment to adopt and have all conferees to sign a 
protocol containing a record of the agreed decisions of a con- 
ference. The Soviet delegation would not agree to the inclusion 
in the protocol of the decision of September 11 that the five 
members should participate in all meetings, even though it in- 
cluded a statement of the action taken by the Soviet delega- 
tion on September 22 to withdraw their assent to that decision. 

On the last day of the session, the Soviet delegation an- 
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nounced it wou'd omer a Compromise proposal. The proposal 
was that there shouid be four separate protocols without record- 
ing in any of them the decision of September 11 which had 
been agreed to by them but which they later wished to rescind. 
This was the same position that they had urged for days. The 
only thing new about it was the suggestion that on the following 
day they would discuss unsettled questions including the Ameri- 
can proposal for a peace conference and the disputed Septem- 
ber 11 decision. : 

In answer to a question, the Soviet Foreign Minister stated 
that, while he could discuss the proposal for a peace conference, 
he still was without authority to act upon it. The proposal had 
been discussed for a week. Further discussion without action 
was futile. 

It was also obvious that once the four protocols were signed, 
it would be useless on the following day to discuss the question 
of inserting in the protocols the decision of September 11. An 
objection by the Soviet delegation would prevent its insertion. 

The Soviet delegation also reiterated their position that they 
would not discuss the treaties in the presence of members they 
now believed to be ineligible. This would have excluded China 
from the consideration of all treaties and France from the con- 
sideration of all but one without any assurance of participation 
in a peace conference. 

It became apparent that agreement was impossible and fur- 
ther meetings were useless. The Chinese Foreign Minister who 
was presiding when the Council adjourned and at whose 
instance the Council had remained in session from Sunday 
until Tuesday, stated that under the circumstances he could 
not ask the Council to continue in session longer. 

As the record stands, the Foreign Minister of the Soviet 

‘Union has not rejected our proposal for a peace conference. 


During the discussions he admitted it was correct in principle, 
My hope is that, after he had conferred with his Government, 
his Government will agree that the nations that fought the war 
—the World War—shall have a chance to make the world peace, 

The matter that caused the suspension of our work is no 
trivial, or technical question. It presented an issue that had to 
be met. It is whether the peace shall be made by three or even 
five nations to the exclusion of other nations vitally concerned 
in the maintenance and enforcement of the peace which js 
being prepared. 

The issue goes even deeper. The Council of Foreign Min- 
isters acts under the unanimity rule just as the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations must act in many important mat- 
ters, but in the Security Council no nation has the veto power 
in procedural matters while in the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters one nation can veto all action. 

The veto power is a great power and should not be lightly 
exercised. We are willing to make many concessions but the 
United States does not believe in agreement at any price. 

The power of veto in procedural matters should not be used 
by the United States or any other nation to coerce the judg- 
ment and conscience of fellow nations. 

Peace must be based upon mutual understanding and mutual 
respect. It can not be secured by procedural maneuverings 
which obscure from the people the real and vital issues upon 
which their peace depends. 

Undeterred by temporary setbacks and ever willing to accord 
to others that tolerant understanding that we wish others to 
accord to us, we must not relax in our efforts to achieve a just 
and lasting peace for ourselves and all nations. “With firmness 
in the right as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on 
to finish the work we are in.” 





REPORT BY JOHN FOSTER DULLES: 


(Text of radio address by Mr. Dulles, adviser to Secretary of State Byrnes 
at the London Conference, Oct. 6, 1945) 

At London the Council of Foreign Ministers began the task 
of peace making. This is no easy task., It is not a matter of 
victors imposing their will upon defeated enemies. When we 
get to that, it will be easy. Before we get to that, the victors 
must try to agree on what their joint will shall be. So, we are 
not now negotiating peace with Italy or Rumania or Germany. 
We are negotiating peace with the Soviet Union, Great Britain, 
France and other United Nations. These nations have different 
interests and different ideals. To reconcile them is not a process 
of coercion but of reason. 

I am under no illusion that that will be an easy task. I was 
at the peace conference which followed the first World War 
and there learned, at first hand, how difficult it is for a war 
coalition to maintain unity after victory has been won. It is 
possible that, this time also, we shall not agree on the postwar 
settlement. If that happens, it would lead to different nations 
carrying out their will in particular areas. That is not neces- 
sarily a permanent disaster, but it would be most unfortunate. 
It would tend to divide the world into blocs and spheres of 
influence. That would be a bad heritage for the victors to 
bequeath the United Nations Organization. 

So far as the United States delegation to London is con- 
cerned, we are determined to preserve in peace the unity we 
had in war and to apply the lesson we have so painfully learned, 
that peace is indivisible. There will be no bloc of Western 
powers if the United States can avoid it. Also, I may say, 
nothing that has happened so far makes me feel that we may 
not all come to agree. 

I realize that it came as a shock to the American people that 
the Council of Foreign Ministers ended their first session with- 
out producing a public statement of unity and accomplishment. 
That is because for over four years every meeting of represen- 
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tatives of the great powers was followed by a pronouncement 
which gave the impression that complete harmony had been 
achieved. That was a war diet of soothing syrup. The reality 
was that there was unity in so far as it related to joint effort 
against common enemies. But behind that there have always 
been the differences which are now coming to light. 

It is not healthy, and I am glad that it is no longer neces- 
sary, to try to cover up the fact that we have differences. Only 
if our people realize the magnitude of the task we face will we 
put forward the effort and achieve the unity needed for success. 

I said that in the task upon which we have embarked the 
permissible tool is reason, not coercion. The American delega- 
tion was alive to that. We presented only propositions which 
seemed to us to be reasonable. 

The basic principles which we espoused were these: 

1. Territorial settlements should, as far as possible, conform 
to the wishes of the peoples concerned. Strategic and economic 
considerations ought to be subordinated to human considera- 
tions. This principle would call for some territorial readjust- 
ments. But it would not give to Yugoslavia the large Italian 
population of Trieste. 

2. The treaties should realize the conception of an interna- 
tional bill of rights. At Moscow in 1943 the Big Three had 
agreed that they sought for Italy a regime which would assure 
the Italian people freedom of speech, religious worship, political 
belief and public meeting. We were determined that the treaties 
of peace should give reality to that goal and make a practical 
beginning in the great project of assuring to all the enjoyment 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms. 

3. Colonies should be dealt with primarily from the stand- 
point of the welfare of the colonial peoples and, as in the case 
of territorial adjustments, human considerations should prevail 
over strategic and commercial considerations. We called for 
independence within a fixed term and we proposed trusteeship 
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by the United Nations Organization, rather than by any single 
power. That was the only solution which would avoid a dis- 
astrous struggle between the great powers for colonial prizes. 
Without it, there was no way to decide the rival claims for the 
Italian colonies of North Africa. 

4, Armament of our ex-enemies should be limited and sub- 
jected to a system of supervision which would prevent secret 
rearmament as occurred after the last war in the case of Ger- 
many. This supervision is particularly important in view of 
the development of modern weapons of vast destructive power. 
This, we felt, compelled the mauguration of a system, which 
might later on be extended, whereby the human race would 
have facilities to protect itself against its own total destruction. 

5. Finally we made it clear that we could not negotiate and 
conclude treaties of peace with governments which, as in Ru- 
mania, failed to provide those freedoms which, in conjunction 
with the Soviet Union and Great Britain, we had promised 
to seek for the liberated peoples of Europe. 

The first ten days of the Conference were devoted to con- 
sidering the application of such principles to Italy, Finland, 
Rumania and Bulgaria. During the course of these discussions 
it became increasingly evident that the Soviet Union was dis- 
satisfied with the trend of the Conference. The American pro- 
posals, which in the main were supported by Great Britain, 
France and China, cut across certain political ends which the 
Soviet Union sought. For example, the Soviet Union was dis- 
posed to support the claim of Yugoslavia to Trieste. It wanted 
for itself trusteeship of Italy’s most valuable colonial area in 
North Africa in order that it might develop for itself a great 
warm-water port in the Mediterranean comparable to what it 
had obtained in the Far East at Port Arthur and Dairen. Above 
all, the Soviet delegation objected to the refusal of the United 
States, under existing conditions, to conclude peace treaties 
with Rumania and Bulgaria. 

It was discussion about Rumania on September 21 which 
led the Soviet Union on September 22 to move to test out the 
determination of the United States. The means chosen was to 
insist on a change of procedure. The underlying and understood 
purpose was to make it appear that the Soviet Union could 
and would interrupt any procedure which did not lead to results 
more satisfactory to it. 

A great deal has been said, and much more doubtless will be 
said, as to whether the procedure under which the Conference 
was operating was in strict conformity with the Berlin Agree- 
ment, which established the Council. I do not intend tonight to 
discuss that highly technical matter. It is not really very im- 
portant. It is enough to say that the procedure which per- 
mitted France and China to be present at all Council meetings, 
though with no power of vote in certain cases, was agreed to 
by the Soviet Union on September 11 and had been followed 
for ten days without question. Certainly the Soviet Union 
would not have accepted and followed a procedure which it 
believed to be violative of the Berlin Agreement. Only when 
the procedure failed to produce results satisfactory to the 
Soviet Union did it demand a change which would have elimi- 
nated France and China. That change was demanded as a 
means of indicating Soviet displeasure with the course the ne- 
gotiations were taking and as a means of finding out whether 
or not the United States was really determined to hold the 
basie principles I have described. 

The Soviet delegation believed, and rightly believed, that 
the United States attached great importance to preserving the 
appearance of unity among the Big Three. They also knew 
that we were anxious quickly to conclude peace with Italy. 
They wanted to find out how much of our principle we would 
sacrifice to attain these goals, They did find out. They found 
out that the United States was not willing to sacrifice its prin- 
ciples or its historic friendship with China and France. 

That American decision vitally concerned the future of our 
mation. As Secretary Byrnes said last night, I participated 
with him in the making of that decision. I unqualifiedly con- 
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—Harris & Ewing 
JOHN FOSTER DULLES 
“| .. itis not healthy ... to try to cover up... differences.’ 


curred in it. However, he, as the Secretary of State, had to as- 
sume the primary responsibility, and he is entitled to the sup- 
port of the American people, without regard to party, in stand- 
ing for principle rather than expediency, in keeping with the 
best American tradition. 

Let me hasten to say that I have no feeling that the Soviet 
delegation, in forcing that decision upon us, did anything that 
was not within their rights. In every important negotiation, 
public or private, there comes a moment when the negotiators 
test each other out. It was inevitable that a time should come 
when the Soviet Union would want to test us out. It is a good 
thing that that has happened and that it is now behind us. 

The American people should see what has happened in its 
true proportions. We are at the beginning of a long and diffi- 
cult negotiation which will involve the structure of- the post- 
war world. The Soviet Union wants to know what our political 
attitude will be toward the states which border them, par- 
ticularly in the Balkans. They want to know what our attitude 
is toward sharing with them the control of defeated Japan. 
They want to know what our attitude will be toward giving 
them economic aid. These and other matters must, in due 
course, be explored, and it may be that until that whole area 
has been explored, progress will be slow. 

Let us be calm and be mature. We have made not a bad, 
but a good, beginning. That beginning has not created difficul- 
ties. It has merely revealed difficulties of long standing, which 
war has obscured. It is healthy that we now know the facts. 
Furthermore, we have at the beginning shown that we stand 
firm for basic principles. That is of transcendent importance. 

We are emerging from six years of war, duving which moral- 
ity and principle have increasingly been put aside in favor of 
military expediency. The war has now ended and with that 
ending principle and morality must be re-established in the 
world. The United States ought to take a lead in that. We are 
the only great nation whose people have not been drained, 
physically and spiritually. It devolves upon us to give leader- 
ship in restoring principle as a guide to conduct. If we do not 
do that, the world will not be worth living in. Indeed, it prob- 
ably will be a world in which human beings cannot live. For 
we now know that this planet will, like others, become unin- 
habitable unless men subject their physical power to the re- 
straints of moral law. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Exodus of Key New Dealers? ... Cabinet Troubles 
On Truman Policy... Back of Atom-Bomb Secrecy 


Mr. Truman’s policy of shifting re- 
sponsibility for solving domestic prob- 
lems from the White House to mem- 
bers of his Cabinet is drawing com- 
plaint from one or two of them that 
they get the whole program to solve 
but have power to deal with only one 
sezment of the problem, which cuts 
across fields of policy outside their 
domain. 


* kk ot 


Lewis Schwellenbach, Labor Secre- 
tary, is inclined now to admit pri- 
vately that a mistake was made when 
the War Labor Board was hit over the 
head and summarily moved into the 
Department of Labor to die. It may 
be necessary to bring that Board or 
some similar board under a different 
name back to life, to deal with grow- 
ing issues in labor relations. 


x *k * 


Averell Harriman, U.S. Ambassador 
to Russia, and John Winant. Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James’s, 
are soon to retire. . 


x * * 


General of the Army Dwight Eisen- 
hower is being importuned to enter 
the U.S. diplomatic service in order 
that his abilities may be used to over- 
come Big Three differences, but Gen- 
eral Eisenhower intends to stick by 
the Army, where he soon is to take 
the place of General of the Army 
George C. Marshall as Chief of Staff. 


*k *& of 


President Truman has soured a little 
on the idea of Big Three meetings, 
now that the agreement he entered 
into at Berlin last August, designed 
to lay the basis for peace in Europe, is 
pretty well shattered two months 
later. The U.S. President will require 
a good deal of convincing before he 
goes into another meeting abroad. 


rack ak 


There is nothing to the reports that 
Josef Stalin is seriously ill. He was 
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seeing members of the U.S. Congress 
about the time that he was supposed 
to be in failing health. 


xK *® i& 


Henry Morgenthau’s plan for strip- 
ping Germany of all but a few light 
industries, a plan accepted by Mr. 
Truman at Potsdam, already is head- 
ing for discard under pressure of Brit- 
ish policy and U.S. military policy. 
The new British-U. S. line is that Ger- 
many must be permitted to build up 
an export industry large enough to 
permit her to pay for the costs of oc- 
cupation, so that U.S. and British tax- 
payers will not need to bear that cost. 


x wk * 


Chester Bowles, OPA Administrator, 
is in a tight spot as a result of White 
House desire to please labor by ap- 
proving wage increases while at the 
same time permitting some price in- 
creases to offset a further squeeze on 
profit margins. Mr. Bowles has stood 
out for a firm policy on both wages 
and prices. If he loses, it will not be 
surprising to find the OPA Adminis- 
trator resigning before long. 


x k * 


Something approaching a mass ex- 
odus of remaining New Dealers is get- 
ting under way here, with the retire- 
ment of Edward Prichard just the 
first for a number of men who have 
held key advisory and administrative 
positions during the Roosevelt ad- 
ministrations. The New Deal group 
insists that there is no inspiration in 
going back to “normalcy” along the 
present lines of policy. 


x *k* *& 


Some Cabinet members were sur- 
prised by President Truman’s blunt 
statement that atomic-bomb secrets 
would be kept by U.S. This attitude 
apparently differs from the one ex- 
pressed by the President in a Cabinet- 
meeting discussion of this issue. The 
changed viewpoint is being attributed 
to the strain in relations with Russia. 


Vast stores of food and other Army. 
Navy surpluses in England are likely 
to be turned over to the British at lit. 
tle or no cost. Strong official senti- 
ment is building up for a simple trans. 
fer of title, with only token payment. 


x * * 


The President is being told that his 
public relations policy, which puts 
emphasis on the hometown pastimes 
of poker and picnicking, is not going 
over so well with the voters, who are 
worried over labor and international 
problems that they seem to think 
should be worrying the President. 


eve re 


The $6,000,000,000 loan that Josef 
Stalin has said Russia wants from 
U.S. is not now receiving any consid- 
eration by Government officials. 


x * * 


An international trade conference is 
to be held, probably in Washington, 
in June, 1946. Conferees will try to 
take up where the London Economic 
Conference of 1933 broke down, and 
to determine policies under which 
world trade can expand freely. 


xk ke * 


Edwin Pauley, U.S. No. 1 man on 
reparations, soon will be on his way to 
Japan to try to work out a policy to 
apply in drawing reparations from the 
Japanese for damage done during the 
years of war. Mr. Pauley is expected 


to have a freer hand in deciding is- 


sues in Tokyo than he had in Mos- 
cow when he tried to work out a line 
of reparations policy with Russia and 
Britain to cover the case of Germany 


-: a oR 


Frank McCarthy, Assistant Secretar) 
of State in charge of administration, 
is the third man to hold that job and 
to resign within one year. Colonel 
McCarthy, 33, has brought in as aides 
other high-ranking Army officers in 
their twenties and early thirties to aid 
in reorganizing the Department. 
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EAGLE-PICHER, big name in lead, zinc and insulation, tums out basic industrial materials in ever- 
increasing quantities! Shell contributes 9 Industrial Lubricants vital to E-P mining and production. 


No Strangers Wanted 


re EAGLE-PICHER’ high mines agile miners main- 
tain safety by crawling up a 90 or 100-foot lad- 
der to pry down any dangerous loose rock. In min- 
er’s slang, such loose rocks are called “strangers”... 
are definitely not wanted. 

To century-old Eagle-Picher, underground roof 
repairing is only one phase of a tremendous task: 
today’s industries need huge quantities of lead, zinc 
and insulation. LEAD for solders, bearings, and 
chemical pipe, or lead oxides for pigments for 
paints, batteries and optical glass—ZINC for gal- 
vanizing iron and steel or for oxides in tires and 
other rubber products—INSULATION to help in- 
dustry set new production records or to help home- 
owners conserve precious fuel. 

Where lubrication is of vital importance: In a 
shaft mine, expert lubrication is more than a pro- 
duction stepper-upper. Faulty lubrication of an air 


compressor or air pump may mean serious difficulty 
and delay to hundreds of miners dependent on it. 


Shell Lubrication Engineers assisted Eagle-Picher to 
safeguard against shutdowns by helping maintain lubri- 
cation efficiency. In its Arizona mine alone, 9 different 
lubricants are used, including: Shell Turbo Oil for elec- 
tric motors and vacuum pumps, Shell Carnea Oil for ball 
mills and wheels that run rock crushers, Shell Mya 
Grease for electric motors and ventilating fans. 

Advances in machines and industrial methods de- 
mand advances in lubrication. Yesterday’s solution is 
seldom good enough for today! At Shell’s research 
laboratories lubricants are constantly being improved. 
Shell Lubrication Engineers apply these improvements 
in the field. 


Make sure the machines in your = 
plant get the benefit of all that’s 
new in lubrication. Call the Shell 


Lubrication Engineer. 
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SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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IT’S LIKE BEING ON THE MAIN STREET—in a 


market large and versatile ! 





DIRECT SERVICE TO MANY PORTS along the 
Atlantic Coast; also to those on the Great Lakes. 


TWO THINGS make a manufacturing 
success. First, what you make, and how 
well you make it; second, how quickly 
and economically you distribute it. 

The answer to the second part is found 
in the service offered by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. That service is so broad 
in scope yet so fitting in its application 
to individual needs that more industry 
is located along the lines of the Pennsy!- 
vania than along any other railroad. 


INDUSTRY LIKES TO BE ON 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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SO MANY DIFFERENT TYPES OF CARS and services PICKUP AND DELIVERY SERVICE that is not } 
to handle and speed your products. extensive, but widely experienced. 


UNINTERRUPTED SERVICE through main gateways EXCELLENT PASSENGER SERVICE. Customers cat) 
to and from the West, South, Southwest, New easily come to your plant. 
England, Canada and Mexico. 


If your company is planning to relo- 
cate or build additional plants, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Industrial Agents in 
Chicago, Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, Phil- 
adelphia and New York will appreciate 
the opportunity to place at your disposal 
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data on available buildings and sites in 


the 13 states and District of Columbia ENNSYLVAN 


served by this railroad. Please com- 


municate with them. | R AILROAD> 
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